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RP HEN the Royal Mail Steamer Jitanic 

f slid beneath the waves on April 15, 1912, 
more than an “unsinkable” ship went 
down. An age of ostentatious and arrogant 
worship of wealth also began a fast slide into 
oblivion. It was the end of Mark Twain's 
“Gilded Age,” when a young, brash America 
saw millionaires assume the aura of rovalty, 
and the French phrase nonveaw riche had be- 
come part of our vocabulary. Faith that money 
could fix anything and that man had conquered 
nature was confounded when the sea swal- 
lowed the proudest ship afloat. Like Humpty- 
Dumpty, all the king’s horses and all the king's 
men couldn't bring her back. 

World War I, Marxist revolution in Russia, 
and the graduated income tax all came along 
soon after. An epitaph for this arrogant era was 
mouthed by a sailor in Southampton: “Lady, 
God himself couldn't sink this ship,” 

Titanic, whose very name rang with invinci- 
bility, thus became a symbol. Her sudden cis- 
appearance enhanced an already mythical 
reputation, Now her dark grave has been pene- 
trated for the first time in 73 years, The team 
that found her tells the story in this issue. 

There are those who would raise her. Mas- 
sive amounts of money might make it possibile, 
but for what purposer The band won't begin 
playing again, theera won't ose with her, Letus 
leave her and those who died with her in peace. 

We also bring you the story of Nicaragua, a 
country whose suffering signals the end of an- 
otherera, The age of the banana republics will 
not sink as quietly as J rtantc—but just as sure- 
lv and with a far greater loss of life. In the vear 
the great ship sank, U. 5. Marines came ashore 
in Nicaragua asecond time to réinforce aU. 5,- 
backed regime. Except for a nine-month pen- 
od they stayed until 1933. Today we send no 
Marines—only collars, 

A third article describes another era of pro- 
found change. In the single lifetime af Daniel 
Hoone 1.8 million square miles of North Amer- 
ica changed hands as the United States was 
formed out of the colonial lands of England, 
France, and Spain. 

The Titanic that resis on the botiom today 
isn'tthe same as the one that sank. The banana 
republics have changed even more. The wil- 
derness that Boone loved is gone forever. For 
better or worse, no amount of money nor all the 
king's men can raise or revive any of them—or 
the eras they represent. 
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How We Found Titanic 696 
AU. S.-French scientific expedition, led by 
Robert D. Ballard and Jean-Louis Michel, 
uses high technology to locate the wrecked 
liner two onda half miles down in the North 
Atlantic and record unforgettable mages. 


atican City ize 
The world’s-emallest sovereign state i olso 
the powerful heart and headquarters of the 
Reman Catholic Church and tte 800 milfion 
members. james Pollows and photographer 
James L. Stanfield provide an intimute tour, 
including a claseup perspective of the Vatt- 
con's premier citicen-—Pope John Paul IT, 


Treasures of the Vatican 764 
Brinn from the centuries, select moster- 
nieces in the Vatican's dorzling collection ore 
revenled by staff photographers James L. 
Stonfield and Victor R. Boswell, Jr. 


Nicaragua: | 
Nation in Conflict T76 
Mike Edwards travels the length and breadth 
ofthis hey Central American nation to report 
on the Sandinista revolution, ow entering 
its seventh vear. Photographs by veteron 
combat cameraman James Nachtwey. 


Daniel Boone S12 
Sorting fact from fiction, Elizabeth A.Moize 
tells the story of the legendary frontier hero. 
Photographs by Wiliam Strode, 


The Ohio Valley 

A historical and modern map portrays: the 
cructal pathways along which pioneers ex- 
panded the original Colonies into a nation. 


COVER: A rattail fish glides in the icep 
above Titanic’s foredeck, port rail, andmoor- 
ing bitts: Photograph courtesy WHO, 
IFREMER, and Robert D, Ballard. 
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CANNOT BELIEVE 
my €ves. From the abvss 
two and a half miles 
. beneath the sea the bow 
of ee a | Vrs PTH ees 10 
rhostly detail (right). I have 
never acen Lhe ship—nor has 
anvone for 73 vears—vet | 
know nearly every feature of 
her. She ic 5.5. Filan, the 
lucury liner lost after collision 
With an iceberrin 1912 ata 
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The sea 


well 


14S Preserved her 
[In this mosaic of two 
photographs the lines of thi 
checks teak planking are -visi- 
ble beneath a thin coating of 
“enw formed) by remains of 
marine organisms. Ciher fea- 
tures stand out in the strobe 
lights of our towed undersea 
Vehicle. Twin anchor chains 
run from windlasces, lower 


rizht. beneath a tangle of 





cables to hawsepipes near the 
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bow. A ventilator shaft lbes 
open between the chains, and 
cCapstian rege is stan On CLL 
side. [win bitts for securing 
mooring links and spool-like 
rollers to evicle them stand 
mong the port rail, bottom. In 
the peak of the bow an extra 
Anno; POT €Mererencyes les 
beneath its handling boom 
[hese historic photographs 
are the work of U. &. and 
French scientists and tech 
nicians who searched the 
Worth Atlantic floor <= 
for nearly twi , 


months last 
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summer to locute 7 rtante’s 
Tive. A kev fiture throuchout 
project was my French 
collearue and fellow chiet 
eclentist of Lhe expecition, 
Jean-Louns Michel, seen onpo- 
site me (above! with his chin 
in bis hand aboird the Woods 
Hole research ship Anorr 

Li. S. Peavy LA, (2 
Rey joins ut in studying plans 
of Jitanic Ss NZEME, a constant 
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b lator 


vehicies 
A haunting memento, the 

Wy had hi (dent) Woks Te creel 
from the floating body of a vic- 
tim on April23, O12 
ahter the disaster. A water 
stain on the cial mdicates that 
the Dour hand stood just short 
Woochock when the witch 
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tapped. Jifantc went down al 


2-20 a.m. local time 
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Mute testimony of the wreckage 


S WITH ALL great 
disasters, eve wit- 
A ness accounts of 
the loss of Selanne vary 
widely, ancl aspects of the 
event are still beimge ar- 
rucd. Qhir portrait of 
Titanic, though far from 
complete, sheds new light 
on details of fer ceath as 
well as her present conde 
tion on the ocean floor. To 
produce the painting at 
right, National Geographi 






artist William H. Bond 
consulted builders’ plans, 
leaching experts, and our 
photographic files for accu: 
rate data, Letters are keved 
to photographs thri ughout 
the article, erving the location 
aboard ship for each scene, 
Our still photographs 
were Laken frum ANGUS—a 
“blind” camera sled towed 
from the surface and zuided 
by means of sonic bra- 
cons on the seafloor, Omly 


When ANGUS wae raiser 
nd the film developed 
could we tell precisely 
where the craft had been. 
The scene (below) of two 
Cae) Cees Wes recorcierd 
from a point dangerously 
close to Jrianic’s bodge. 
Another (bottam) shows 
the after portion of the 
shin's forecastie with a parth 
open ventilator (top of pho- 
togruph) forward of the 
twisted guardrail, A broken 
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lifeboat davit (lower left) with 
the block still attached lies 
alongside a collapsed bulkhead 
from the officers’ quarters 

The great liner olts only 
seconds before ber plunge to 
the bottom—two hours and 40 
minutes after the iceberg tore ii 
gach some 300 feet long in her 
Starboard side néar the bow. 
Six of her 16 watertight com- 
nartments were flooded, and 
as the sea rose above the wa- 
tertight bulkheads, adjoining 
compartments flooded like 
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sections of an ice-cube tray 
Yet J itanic staved afloul more 
than on hour longer than most 
experts on board predicted. 

Many of the 2,227 passen- 
gers and crew had abandoned 
ship ar been swept away when 
the vessel brief pended. in 
the water, then settled back at 
an angle. All 20 lifeboats and 
rafts—less than half the 
number neecled—had been 
launched, many of them only 
narthy filled. Nearly all hac 
pulled away from the ship for 
safety. That action doomed 
most survivors afloat, for the 
temperature of the sea was 
i8°F and none could last more 
| han AT hour OF =f) The niasr- 
est ship to respond was still 
two hours away. 


One of our photographs 
confirms the boss of the foremost 
of Jiwnic's four ginnt stacks, 
not shown in the painting. 
Some accmuints maintain that 
the funnel collapsed violently 
when the ship upended, others 
claim it worked loose a5 the 
water engulfed it. Our pictures 
support the former conclusion. 
During one sweep along the 
superstructure we took. a 
photograph (below) showing 
the huge circular opening 
where the funnel once joimed 
the deck. Massive eteel flanges 
have been wrenched open 
like the lid of a sardine can. 
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“YMBOL of disaster, 
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af i risiect CroOW = Tes! 
jopposite) emerges in startling 
detail in wa close-up. [he 

same crow s nest shows clearly 
with two men in it in the 

scene below as the ship leaves 
CCT CPL FE ineland, me er 
first and only yovage. Our 
underwater photographs reveal 
that when the forward funnel 
cOllansed, it pulled the mast 
DACK Wart, 30 thal today ils lop 
lies across the bridge, A circular 
witdiass beneath the mast hes 
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between open holds 

To me the view of the crow 
nest mast expresses the (tans 
tragedy, It was from this station 
that lookout Pred Fleet, who 
survived, first sighted the 
jweherg one-fourth of a mile 
dead ahead. Instinctively he 
pave three rings on the bell 
above the crow's nest. The bells 
bracket appears as a faucet-like 
fixture on the right of the mast 
Lower down & fur of circles 
marks the receptacle for the 
telephone over which Fleet 
warned the bridge, “leeberg 
right ahead!" 

lronically, Fleet's words 
doomed Titanic, In response to 
the warning her officer-in- 
charge tried to reverse engines 
And turn hard to starboard. The 
reversal actually turned the ship 
slowly to port, and she suffered 
the fatal gash in her starboard 
sme, Had she rammed (he bere 
head-on. she would likely hove 
flooded only two or three com- 
partments and remained a float. 

Captain Edward J. Smith 
jabove left), who was not on the 
bride at the time, went down 
with his commande 
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APRIL 14, 1912—11:00 P.M, 






VER THE YEARS a 
number of expeditions 
have sought without 
sucteéss to locate Tifanic—a 
problem compounded by the 
North Atlantic’s unpredictable 
weather, the enormous depth 
at which Titanic hes, anc con- 
flicting accounts of her final 
moments. Organizing our 
search, Jean-Louis Michel and 
Jean Jarry, the French project 
leader, and I traced the move- 
ment of four ships before, dur- 
ing, and after the sinking. 
From the outset we discounted 
the reported position of Cali- 
Jornian, the ship nearest to | 
Fitanic and the one that could 
have saved all aboard if Calt- 
fornian’s- radio had not been 
off. That position has always 
been controversial. In the 
sequence above we reconstruct 
what we beliewe to be 
Titantc's final hours: 

* April 14, 11:00 p.m.: 
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Sea search for a legend 


Steaming westward, Titanic 
approaches a barner of field 
ice and bergs several miles 
wide stretching north and 
south some 400 miles off the 
coast of Newfoundland. Cali- 
jornian, halted bv ice to the 
north, radios a warning and 
shortly shuts down her set. 

* April 14, 11:40 p.m.; 

At a speed her navigator mis- 
takenly believes to be more 
than 271 knots, 7itante hits an 
iceberg and raciios.a distress 
call with her estimated posi- 
tion (pink cross). But a consis- 
tent change in Californtan's 
reported positions indicates 
that a southeasterly current 
(arrow) was slowing Titanic 
and putting her off track. Af- 
ter midnight Californian and 
Jilenic cach see the lights of 
another ship in the other's di- 
rection. But according to the 
two ships’ reported positions, 
the distance between them 15 


anh. Lary: 





11:40 P.M, 
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too great. There must be anoth- 
er Vessel between them—the 
“mystery ship” (dotted 

outline) that has intrigued 
historians ever since. Later 
Californian sees white rockets 
on the horizon but doesn't real- 
ize they are distress signals 

* April 15, 2:20 a.m.: 

Pitonic goes under, with 705 
survivors in lifeboats. The Cun- 
ard liner Carpatiue, which had 
picked up the first distress call 
38 miles to the southeast, con- 
tinues steaming on a northwest 
course toward Jthanic's report- 
ed, but incorrect, position. 

¢ April 15, 4:10 a.m,: 
Carpathia encounters the drit- 
ing lifeboats and begins rescue. 
Later Caltforman, which has 
finally turned on her radio, 
arrives at Dilamic’s reported 
position with Mount Temple 
and other ships. The mystery 
ship, if itever existed, has long 
ago vanished, Having taken all 
elements into account, Jean- 
Louis, Jean, and I conclude that 
Titanic must lie north of where 
Carpatiia met the hfeboats., 


* June 28, 1985: 


The French ship fe Swrott 
(“Sou'wester’) begins “mowing 
the lawn" —systematically 
crossing the 150-square-mile 
target zone with her deep- 
starch sonar, Le Suro covers 
BO percent of the zone, leaving 


APAIL 15, 1912—2:20 A.M. 4-10 A.M. 
Arorr 





Carpeunioy, 


only 20 percent for the Amuricans 
to search 

* September 1, 1985, 1:05 a.m.; 
Video cameras aboard the 

search vehicle Arge pick up 

one of Titawic’s huge boilers 

at a depth of 13,000 feet 

A bottom profile— 

slightly modified to pro- wf 
tect Tifanic's actual ea 
position—shows the a 
complex terrain. : 
i ttanic and her 

parted stern séc- 

tion lie in the 

area of 

submarine canyon, whose trib- 
utaries all had to be carefully _ 
explored. A huge undersea g 
landslide in 1929 severed sub- 
marine cables in the area but | 
did not bury Jutanic., Sand 
dunes eastward complicated 
our search, as cid scattered 
“bomb craters’—which we 
think were made by 
houlders released from 
melting icebergs. Final- 
ly, two abnormal mag- 
netic readings (red dotted 
fags) turned out to be 
geologic formations, 
not the ship. The 
enormous distance 
between us anc 
the target is 
indicated in the 
scale drawing 
at far right, 
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FEAMWORK and high 

bechnolioey combined to 
Wve a histor 
Che French and Americans 






olve put 
Worked Ssuperbiy together ona 
model propect for future un 


A ital ton! 


feTiCAn side Ws OL 


GeTsed explor ition 
on the An 
search vehicle Areo (opposite; 
bop, Seen bennning a two- 
hour descent to fitanic’s hull 
The hollow steel frame sup 
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Oris 4 ideo cameras, side-scan 
sonar, a compulerneed Omuing 
system, ancl a battery of othe 
electronic gear. 

legos Support ship, the 
Woods 
Anorr (top left), has two sets 
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The French team : 
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research ship ie Sarrord (top 
right) prepares f 
aunch of SAR, their revolu 
Lhonary 
WHICH Can survey & strip of 
ocean floor more than hall 
mie wile Ale: 
Aboard A sor Jean- 
Miche! 
OWINE US Lo maneuver sicle- ar £ 
hon Team 
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RECISION portrait of 

Ditanic’s foredeck (left) 

reveals the remarka 
preservative action of the deep 
sea. This view from 20 feet 
above the deck was made 
during our expedition’s final 
photographic run, The direction 
of the bow is at upper right 
Windlazt heads, anchor 
chains, capstans, and mooring 
bitts al] appear ready for 
action beneath a thin film of 
marine organisms. Not so 
Pitante’s human element. 
Marine scavengers long ago 
disposed of the victims: 
bodies. Titanic 15 more 
monument than tomb, 

Eleance of a vanished age 

emerges in a beautifully 
designed cut-glass window 
(right) photographed by 
our cumeras in a field of deoris 
scattered across the ocean floor 
hundreds of vards astern of 
Pitaie’s hull.) We discovered 
the window in an early photo- 
vraph of the ship's second- 
class smoking room (upper 
right). The window appears as 
a panel in the door at far left 
To me the window symbolizes 
the striking contrast between 
violence and calm in filanic’s 
last moments. In some areas of 
the ship one-inch-thick steel 
was crumpled like tin fotland 
in others, such as this, the 
mast fragile omaments sur 
yived intact. The photograph 
is stightly blurred, but it is 
possible that some glass panels 
remiin unbroken and in place 
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The bottle at lower right 2 
probably a Bordeaux and the 
longer of the two at upper 
nighta Riesling. They may still 
be drinkable, though extreme 


ftow We Found Titante 


pressure may have forced 
wea water through the corks 
Lengths of twisted metal! 
overlic the bottles. The digital 
readout in the bottom left cor- 


ner gives the time: 1957 hours, 
44 ceconcds, on the third dav of 
the month, September. The 
compass heacing if zero, 


inicating due north. 





HE GRAND first-class 

entrance hall -and-stair- 

case (below right) cal- 
lapsed uncer the massive 
strains sulifered by portions of 
the hull. The camern looks 
past twisted steel bulkheads 
(bottom) into the gaping bole 
once covered by the ornate 
glass dome. We saw no €vi- 
dence of the elaborate stairway 
panel and clock, described at 
the time as representing “Hon 
orand Glory crowning Time.” 

Titanic was not only the 
largest ship of her day—sS#82 
feet 9 inches in length and 
66,000 tons displacement—she 
Ws also the most expensive. 
One-way passage in the finest 
of her first-class suites cost 
4.450, the equivalent of near- 
ly 350,000 in today's Tunds. 
Unfortunately, when cdisas- 

ter struck, wealth sometimes 
made the difference between 
survival and death. First-class 
pas Seo fers Were ot he neral [y 
housed amidehins nearest the 
lebomts, while third class was 
quartered forward or alt far 
below, In some cases ship's 
personnel prevented third 
class passengers from climbing 
topside until most of the boats 


hac been Joacec! anc launched, 
The photographs opposite 
call to mind fiance's most 
fAmMOUS Passenger, one whose 
enormous wealth proved no 
advantage. Refused space-in a 
lifeboat with his wife, U. 5. 
millionaire John Jacob Astor 
is said to have made his way 
to the Starboard wing bridge. 
identical to one (opposite, 
lower left) aboard Jifanic’s sis- 
tership, Olympic. There, ac- 
cording to survivors, Astor was 


standing when the forward fun- 


nel smashed across the bridge 


Our photograph of the same 
area (right) confirms the total 
destruction of the wing bridge, 
as detailer! in the diagram at 
lower right. All three bulk- 
heads of the bridge have been 
wrenched apart and flattened 
a= though by a giant steam- 
roller, yet by some fluke the 
overhead light remains at- 
tached to the roof, No human 
could have survived such a 


cataciysm, ane in fact Astor's 


body was found afloat but 
horribly mangled a week after 
the sinking, 
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Mosaic of clues to a parted 
stern section 





NS EXAMINING: these anc 
other photographs of the 
debris field astern of 

itinie, we noticed a striking 
comcidence: All the themes 
identified came from the same 
arca of the hull, though 

from different deck levels 
(diagram, left). Earlier photo- 
graphs had told ws the stern 
section WES Missing, and the 
implication was-clear—the 
hull] hae tornin two in this 
aren, where in fact there 


Wilks an FxPAnsion joint to 
reliewe stress on the hull in 
heavy seas 

The strongest proof came 
from a photograph (lower 
left, which shows a section of 


null plating with & unique pat- 
tern of large and small port. 


holes. Construction bloeprints 
revea! that Lhe section could 
only have come from one part 
of the hull—the exact location 
of the other ttems 

Numbers are keved to the 


items photographed: (1) hull 
section; (2) metal platter, 
surrounded by lumps of 
battler coals (4) set of 
becsprings, whose narrow 
width suggests second or third 
class; (4) chamber pot. Items 
not shown but. alse found 

in the debris field include 

(5) ati s generator; (6) first 
class smoking room tile; 

(7) water evaporator: 

(8) second-class smoking 
room window (page 709), 








Notion! Geographic, December [985 





“UTARBOA RD OUARTER 
of J tlanic s detached 
stern (left) wus photo- 

praphed in the debris tel, 
tncuigh we were unable to deter 
mine the fragment’s exact size 
senbireé stern 
still 
unknown, butidentificanion of 
this fragment and the ttems-as 
with it 14 confirmed by 
a photograph taken in 1912 of 
the shin's stern area (far left, 
bottom). Items still attached t 
the deck of the 


a twisted sectiot 


Whether Jirfann 
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les werithin the debt Ls field 3 
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fragment incluce 
if railing at 


Upper spool-like mooring 


Oper rem 
ruides along the alter cunwuale, 
and part of a steel support, at 
left, that plainly belonged to the 
cy king bridge seen in the ba 


ground of the 1912 photograph 


Even more 
nieces of equipment phot 


] 


Ne ATee 


OSs 


a a 
rrinhect in t it the stern 


fragment. I he engine-room 
telecraph (below left) matches 


the two in the center of the 


bridge, Which was used 
If maneuvering the vessel 
in port. [he bell-shaped 
(bottom center) was the founda 


tion for one of the two cargo 


docking 
ani ti 


Oxture 


cranes located forward of the 
docking bode 


The tower of one of the 


o 
neither side of 
Lie nin 
Cranes, with its distinctive shape 

i F I 
& fee 


like a giratte 


(helow!) beside its boom 


AD Dears 


Despite the obvious damage 
8 : | beheve 
ahe hit bottom fairhy gentlh;— 
certainly not at the 1 
an-hour speed suggested by 


ywuithorities 


suttered by J tani 
W-mile- 
SMe Wuch of the 
damage, mclucine fracture ol 
the hull Be occurred at 
the surface, or perhaps as sone 
‘kited,” or tw 
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a few emblems af the zalde1 


tee she represented. Two 


survivors, Bertram Dean ancl 
Eva Hart (abowe) examine ship 
mementos at Merseyside Nlan 


time Museum in Liverpool, 
Envland. The items include 


a 20-foot-long builder's moctel 


with a cork lfejacket by the 


bow, Captain oamith's cress 





ais Lb, to-a tracers 
Sa, endures in the remaining 
y survivors of Jilanic and 


sword, a siver a 0OOn, a Miro y- 
ered victim's watch anc kevs 
and @ lifeboat nameplate, He 
cHhuse she carned mail forthe 
crown, Jifanic aleo bore thi 
honorary initiads R.M.S., for 
Royal Maal Steames 

Wiss Hart, who was seven 
at the time of the sinking, fost 
her father bul rode a lifeboat 
to safety with her mother. Shi 
iat her mother refused 
to zo to bec aboard J tlanre, 





recails t 


“because she had this premoani- 
tion, solely based on the fact 
that she said to declare a vessel 
unminkable was fwing in the 
Loe Of (ood. GE thane = final 
Moments she avs simply 

*T saw that ship sink. Dsaw all 
Lhe horror of its sinking. Ane | 
heard, even more dreadful, the 
cries of chrowning people.” 

Like most other survivors, 
Eva Hart believes [ifanic should 
De Lett intact 2s & memoral to 
those who went down with ber 

Another memento, a first 
classcleck chair (below feft was 
salvaged from the floating 
Wreckage by the Reverend Henry 
Ward Cunningham, who 
went out with o ship to recover 
bee pees He later flongbercl the 
chair to the AViaritime Mbuseum 
of the Atlantic at Halifax 
Nova Scotia. Here it stands 
on the deck of Aradia, berthed 
Al Lhe Museum 

Ina mémorible scone (rire), 
one of Jitanmic’s bieboats comes 
Wongside the rescue ship Carpa 
tlaa even Haurs ater the Sink: 
ing. The relief of rescue was 
tempered by a grim statisti: 
While all ctilaren in first goed 
SeCONC. ChiSS Were Saved, [woe 
thirds of the children in third 
Wor Were t 
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ClHSs perished lik 
sity toward survivors 
Avainst claims amounting to 
more than 16 million dollars, 
the White Star Line reportedly 
pad @ total of $665,000 

With luck we will return one 
day to explore further into the 
Hut it 
must be a penile exploration, in 
a realm ] toed to describe on 
OuUF PELUI bas! St ptem ber La 
Woods Hole: “It is a quiet and 
peaceful place—a fitting place 


lor the remains of this greatest 


mvsteres of Jtfanin 


Of Sen tracedies to rest Forevel 
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Surrounded by Michelangelo § 
frescoes, cardinals meet in the Sistine 
Chapel (1) on the death of a pope to 
elect anew pontiT. — 
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Suniight magnified by a 
yellow stained-glass 
window illuminates 
Berninés “Throne of St 
Peter” in the apse (3). ¢& 


ae es 


Usually bricked aver, the Holy Door (2) 
is ceremonially opened by the Pope 
only during a Holy Year, a period of 
special contemplation tat usually 
fails every 25 years. 





—tradition holds—the world’s 
largest church took shape in the 
hands of Italy's great Renaissance 
and baroque artiste. Consecrated 
in 1626 after more than a century 
of planning and building, it 
replaced the first St. Peter's 
Basilica, raised by the Christian 
Roman Emperor Constantine tn 
the ear fourth century, 

Nearly 700 feet long ond 450 
feet wide, the travertine-slone 
church can hold 50,000 worshipers 
On the holiest days, nearly a 
quarter of a million people gather 
in the piazza (4), designed by 
Bernini in the mid-17th century. A 
cross symbolizing the trionph of 
Christianity tops an 82-foot-nhigh 
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Eeyption obelisk (5), moved here 
in J586 from the site of the Roman 
circus where St. Peter ts believed to 
have been crucified around AD, 65, 
More than 400 feet high, a 
lantern tower (6) crowns 
Adichelangelo’s incomparable 
dome. The tower centers above 
the now subterranean sfirine (7) 
that was venerated by early 
Christians as St. Peter’s burial 
ploce. The grave lies behind and 
below the mosaic of Christ 
iluminated in the corfessio— 
tomb of a marter—a floor below 
the high altar (right). Bernini 
created the altor’s towering bronze 
beldachin, along with much of the 
bastlica's breathtaking tntenor 
decoration 
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Crossroads of the Vatican's inner sanctum, the Sala Reed leeds diplomats and 
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y UGGING herself tightly 
C+ and leaping for joy, the 
pretty young Itahan nun 
» tame hurtling through 
the throngs in St. Peter's 
Square in search of her 
sisters, Moments before, 
in the bright spring sunshine that poured 
down upon the crowd gathered for the 
weekly general audience of John Paul I, the 
Pope had blessed her, pressing his palms to 
her forehead, One by one, awestruck sisters 
of her order placed their hands where his 
had been. 

Each Wednesday morning when the 
weather is fair, the Pope presents himself to 
the faithful, and to the merely curious, in the 
magnificent piazza before St. Peter's Basili- 
ca, where the Roman Catholic Church, in 
the person of this absolute monarch who is 
its breathing symbol, touches the world, 
The ceremony begins a few minutes after 
eleven, when a white open-toppedl Fiat jeep 
passes through the Arco delle Campane, a 
large archway abutting the south side of St. 
Peter's, On its rear seat, white-haired and 
sheathed in white from crown to ankle, 
which is to say, from his white skullcap to 
the white socks he wears above his brown 
Italian loafers, is the former Karol Cardinal 
Wojtyla, who since October 16, 1978, has 
been leader of the world's 800 million Ko- 
man Catholics. 

The Pope can see before him, contained 
by the two great encircling arms of Bernini's 
colonnade, a crowd of 30,000 to 40,000 peo- 
ple gathered in St. Peter's Square. The 
little jeep enters the piazza and for 20 min- 
utes follows a crisscross route through the 
crowd. The driver skillfully maneuvers so 
that the Pope's extended fingertips barely 
brush the desperately outstretched hands of 
the people who have piled themselves 
against the barriers in hopes of touching the 
Holy Father. 

Then, from 2 platform bearing a white 
throne, he delivers his sermon—first in 
Italian and then, with varying fluency, in 
French, English, (serman, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, speaking finally, to the crowd's 
most heartfelt cheers, in his native Polish. 
James Fallows, whose book on the American 
Class system will be published in 1986, is Wash- 
ington editor of the Athair. 
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When the Pope passes among the crowd, it 
answers in the same exuberant mixture of 
tongues: “Viva él Papal” “Hi, Holy Father— 
we love va in Minneapolis!” The Pope hears 
excited chants in Polish. Flags wave; havnck: 
kerchiefs flutter 

The Pope bestows on all hic apostolic 
blessing—a gift within his unique compe- 
tence, since by Roman Catholic doctrine he 
is the 264th Bishop of Rome, and thereby 
linked in direct succession to the first bish- 
op, St. Peter, prince of the Apostles. Thou- 
sands of hands raise rosaries and crosses to 
receive the blessing; vendors elevate boxes 
full of religious articles that are later sold, 
despite official prohibition by the church, as 
papally blessed. 

Mow the Pope walks for at least another 
half hour among the pilgrims, posing for 
photographs with groups of children, plac- 
ing his arms around their small shoulders 
or laying his bie hands on their heads. 
He walks slowly down the ranks of the 
wheelchair-bound and disabled, placing 
his hand on each forehead or cheek. He 
beams, brushes back the forelock that flops 
loose from his skullcap, and seems to shrink 
only when the devout reach to kiss his ring. 

To his face, the Pope is addressed as Son- 
Hissine Padre—Holy Father—or, more 
decorausly, as Sue Santitd, Your sepia 
In the authoritative Vatican vearbook, : 
nuario Ponttficio, his official title sels 
nine lines of type, starting with “Bishop of 
Kome, Vicar of Jesus Chnst,” and ending 
with “Servant of the Servants of God." But 
within the sovereign state over which he 
reigns, John Paul is often referred to more 
simply as this Pope. The Vatican's peculiar 
usage—an American President's assistants, 
for example, speak of him as “the” Presi- 
dent, not “this” ont—reflects the sharp 
awareness that where this Pope sits, others 
have preceded him and many more will fol- 
low. Itis a subtle linguistic reminder of the 
sense of historical continuity, the sometimes 
overwhelming long view, that makes Vati- 
can City different from any other state. 

In many wavs the Vatican's aura of time- 
lessness is an illusion. The Vatican City 
State, its national boundaries encompassing 
108.7 acres, dates its existence only from 
1929, when the Lateran Treaty between 
Mussolini's Italian government and the 
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Holy See 
nizing the Vatican's 
lishing tts borders 
Throughout the Vatican there are re- 
minders of the purportedly unbroken papal 
succession from St. Peter to-John Paul ID. : 


resolved a long dispute by recog- 
sOVerctignty and estab 


nlaque in the passageway leading from the 


basilica to the sacristy bears the names ol 
the 142 popes, starting with Peter himself, 
said to be there interred. Vet the first several 
dozen names on the lst were not generally 
recognized as popes until hundreds of years 
after their deaths. During thei lie- 
times they were at best bishops of Mome, 
contending for prestige with other bishops i 
Antioch, Alexandria, Cons tantinople, and 
elaewhere. Several were deposed, haci to 
struvele with antipopes, or reigned without 
serenity. Most popes said to be buried at the 
Vatican never lived there, For nearly athou- 
sand years they resided near the church that 
is still the Bishop 
of Rome—the Cathe: 
dral of St. John La 


teran, on the figte 


Pope's official seat as 


side of the city. For 
most of the ith cen- 


Lu ry Popes WeETe 
based nat in Italy but 
in Avignon, France 
The Pope's role as 
an international ce- 
l¢brity has increased 
Freatiy in the past 200 
vears. since the time 
when Pius Vil, who 
had been captured by 
Napoleon in 1809 and 
held prisoner for five 
hutnitiating Years in 
returned i 
tally, 


Prance, 
triumph to 
drawing acmiring 
throngs along the 
way. For hundreds of 
years before that, 
barely distinguishable from other feuding 
European princes 

The idea of the Pope asa purely spiritual 
figure, wielding influence solely through his 
moral force and presence, ts a relatively 
modern development. Had Joseph Stalin 
asked his derisive question, “How many cli- 
vistons has the Pope?” at any point before 





popes had often been 


Vatican Cary 


1870 when the forces of the Italmn Kisorg- 
mento completed their conquest of the 

16,000-square-mile Papal states in central 
Italy, the response would have been a list of 
infantry and armor 

The Spanish Inquisition beg 
erative effort be ee the 15th-century 
papacy and Ferdinand and Isabella, who 
having joined the Catholic kingdoms of 
(Castile and Aragon through their marriage, 
were eager to root out the Moors, Jews, and 
unbelievers who complicated their goal of 
creating a unified Spain, (Under >pain’s first 
vrand inquisitor, the Dominican monk 
Tomas de Torquemacia, some 2 O00 heretics 
were burned at the stake, The last auto-da- 
fé, the ceremonial denunciation of a heretic, 
took place only a littl more than a centun 
ago, in Mexico, ) 

During the Renaissunce worldly Borgia 
and Medici popes schemed, debauched, 
warred, and plundered on a Caesarea 
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The papal stole marks a confessional in 


i ri 


" Jor ia Poul ff fears the 
sins of noncdomy chosen penitents on 
Good Friday. A tradition of hits own 
making, it reflects the personable style of 
this Pope, who, in his avowed mission to 
evaneeliz re orl wriiversalizce the Coatholtc 
Church, has set.a record for international 


papal travel since his 1978 election. 


St. Peter's, where 
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scale. “Flee, we are in the hands of a wolf," 





one Medici said whet 
enough votes in the Col 
win election as Pope Alexander V1 


a Borma bought 


ege of Cardinals to 





ESPITE THE WARTS on the visage 
of the papacy, there is justice in the 
Vatican's claim to timeless continu- 

ity. The historical explanation for the Vati- 
can's importance in Roman Catholicism lies 
deep beneath St. Peter's, where it remained 
hidden for more than 1,500 vears 

[had achance to see what lies beneath the 
basilica in the company of the Reverend 
Daniel Pater, an irrepressible 32-year-old 
priest from Ohio, whois now in training for 
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the Vatican diplomatic service, but- who has 
used histime in Rome to become an amateur 
expert in archaeology. 

Shining his large spelunker’s flashlight, 
he ted the way into the excavations, explain: 
ing that the new St. Peter's is the second 
basilica to stand on site. (Unltke 
“cathedral,” which refers speciiically to the 
church that is a bishop's official seat in his 
diocese, “basilica,” derived from the Greek 
word for king, implies churches built to 
regal scale, with a long central nave and 
nishes on cach side.) 

In the early fourth century A.D. , Emperor 
Constantine built the first church on Vati- 
ean Hill. “The question is, why did he build 


this 
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Tickled by a tortoise, Sister Cotherin: 
oop LT, ri i 7 Te me a | a1 

Ha eh pe Bey in the 1 fT rie i is Corucittec 

it here?’ Father Pater said. At the time, the a. = — 
; ole" , Prt (above) retmeves a wayward met 

| PaAStevere region, ith hoi elucd e ct hy Le APP : ' 

1 | Pre t i My At mil Ley =| LES he oS cl afi ii ee 1 7 - oo 
here the Vatican n d Preseminory, the school for Vatioan 


hy settled outskirt of Rome. Alongside a road = 


thoucht to be the Via Cornelia was a Bicnanis 


Rept beh the students of St. Pius X 
ee ee [fee eet | 5 igs Te 7 omy pd 
iter Goys. Sister Licgsd (left) sete ow 
mineral water and wine for lunch of 


[pet rope lis th a lw errouned burial Howse the echin! Veamet of the atican 


am E a a 7 . | om | lay = rae ale t : ee T, = rary x 7 
and a Roman circus at least a thousand feel DrecomiMantiy Wuns oF TebRIoUs orders 
long, somewhat sm 1 er than the famous assioned to the service of the Floly See 


Circus Maximus —work chiefly os telephone operators 


a i 1 
and ds cooks and housekeepers for the 


“With the circus, there was a reasonabls Asai 
flat building area,” Father Pater said. “But Pope and other prelates 
that’s not where Constantne put his basil 
itm," Hie rum well in his Knapsack for a 
schematic drawing and spread it in front of 
me Cheajead he built it into the slope of the 


hill. You have to ask yourself, why there? 





Chey had ta movea million cubic feet of dirt 


to get a level butiding surtace 


“Sot to ke DP YOU In Suspense COT 
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trusted bY jesus With the leadersnip o 


His church, was cruciiied upside down 
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anti-Christian persecution under Empero: 
Wero, after the burning of Rome, Peter's 
hody was taken by the faithful to the nearby 


burial ground, and ister, among the sar 


onhar and elegant recdhbrick mausoleums 
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OR THE FAITHFUL there had always 


been sulficient evidence that Peter's 


erave cic in fact le beneath the altar 





if Constantine this back been the Koman 
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behet. But archaeological ¢v-E 


(Church's 


dence for this proposition did not begin 


to emerge until the middle of this century 
The ¢crocial step was taken in 1959, soon 
after the death of Pope Pius AL 

Che old Pope hac expressed a desire to 
be buried as close as possible to the tomb 
of Pope Pius X. The new Pope, the austere 
Roman aristocrat Bugenio Pacelli, Pius 
AU, approved a plan of renovation in the 
grottoes beneath the basilica, where mans 
previous popes had been interred, to make 
room for Pros X1's tomb ane create another 
chapel. But almost as soon as the workers 
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Molding pontifical soldiers, Sgt 
Martino Cte teaches use of the halberd, 
the traditional weapon of the Swiss 
(ruward, Charged with guarding the Pope, 
the [OO-member force dotes from the earl 
S006, when Pope Julius IT hired Swiss 


mercenaries to battle for the Papal States, 





began digging; they broke through to an- 
cient, concealed layers. Eventually Pius All 
ordered a thorough excavation of the area 
underneath the altar, so as to determine 
with full scientife rigor whether there was 
any evidence of Peter's grave (pages 744-5). 

For the next ten years, through warfare, 
occupation, and liberation—and always in 
secrecy—the painstaking work wenl on 

As Father Pater led the way into the exca- 
vations, we moved simultaneously down- 
ward into the earth and back tn time: First 
we Passed ponderous foundation walls af 
Constantine’s-old St. Peter's, eight or nine 
feet thick and so massive that they still bear 
part of the weight of the new basilica. Stop- 
ning every few fect, Father Pater pointed 
out how closely the architects of the new St. 
Peter's had copied the placement of the old 
hasilica’s nave and the location of the altar. 

We kept moving down, through increas- 
ingly Cramped and twisting stone passages, 
until we reached the ancient Koman necrop- 
olis, much of its masonry 50 well preserved 
that it might have been built two, rather 
than 2 Father Pater led the 
Wavy down 4 natrow street, beaming his 
flashlight into the dearway of each burial 
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house to reveal square masonry chambers 
lO te 15 feet on aside, decorated with fres- 
Coes and mosaics. 

“Wotice how the ceilings have been bro 
ken off,” he said. “Constantine's builders 
did that, packing the necropolis with dirt to 
create a firm base. That explains why it's so 
well preserved.” 

Some of the rooms still contained magniti- 
cent funeral urns or marble sarcophagi 
which obeying the 
Roman prohibition on clesecrating graves, 
had left in place, In many chambers, once 
brilliant frescoes had bezun fading toward 
invisthility: they had withstood centunes of 
burial but were rapidly losing their battle 
against the constantly changing humidity of 


Constantine's men, 





Signaling the Trinity with raised 
fingers, d mew Swiss Guard (above) 


SWOT “lle: fiance to the Fope during th 


imual fay 6 commemoration of the 
rSs27 Bach if Rome. Most of the Swiss 
wnt died helping Pope (clement VT 
escope the rampaging tre MIDS af Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles ¥ 

Today's guards patrol with halberds 
id sweaords, thowert puns afd otic 

la 


MCLG iri ree sad {al reddy in tLe 


barracks. Since the May 198] 


isssiitornattempt on fofot Paul U, 
recruits WAdterED | Croliing in kearote and 
jmdo atte hands of [tation black-pelt 


master Craddt Pip (left) 
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the air, Father Pater motioned me into one 
chamber where the Iiephepin ciety SEPINEM &S 
pecially faint, I started to back out, but he 
pushed me back in and directed his beam 
upward. Dhere, with some Ponape 
ng but the rer trim brillant, onfaded 
conclition, was the famous mosar ‘ nown As 
Christ Helios”—tl st such depiction 
of Jesus, in a pose reminiscent o af Apollo, thne 
Greco-Roman sun god 

[In a further twisting progression through 
stone-sided passageways, Pater led on 
toward our foal: the site, directly under the 
altar of Constantine's basilica, where Chris- 
trans in the second century had built amod 
est shrine, seemingly marking the site as a 
hols pela e for Peter 








HE CONTENTION that the shrine 

marked Peter's actual grave arose 

from two lines of reasoning and 
search. One, conducted by an Italian schol- 
ar named Margherita Guarducci, involved 
an exhaustive and, in the view of her crit 
ics, imaginative interpretation of the graf 
fiti that covered some walls in the zone 
known to archaeologists as Area P. Much of 
the wrtine sounded (Christian themes; 
moreover, a chunk of plaster from a pa! 
tition known as the Red Wall bore Greek 
words that Dr. Guarducci read & saving 
Petros ent, which could have meant “Peter 
is WiILhin.” 

The oth ier evidence was forensic. [he ex 
cavators hopes had soared when they found 
a cache of bones beneath the Red Wall, onl 
to be dashed when, in an examination that 
began in 1956, the bones proved to come 
from goats, cows, horses, sinsee, anc several 
suse DeLng it was not until the early 
19605 thal another group of bones was dis 
covered—bornes that hac been taken from a 
repository near the Red Wall and then 
unaccountably dumped in a Sstoreroom. 
These bones, by happy contrast, seemed to 
come from one individual—a man, of robust 
build, who had died at an age between 60 
and 70. [he description it the traditional 
profile of St. Peter. There were only frag 
ments of skull—a ha ppy sign for the farth- 
ful, since the skullofSt. Peter has long been 
the holiest relic of St. John Lateran 

Inthe summer of 1968 Pope Pau! V1 mack 
the startling public annountement that 





bones had been found and, as far as he was 
concerned, they belonged to St. Peter. That 
same vear the bones were reinterred, along 
with those of a mouse, according to some ac- 
counts, that sometime in the past 1,800 
vears had found its way into the repository 
and perished there, ignorant of the glory it 
had found, 


RB VO ONE HAS scientifically estab- 
%, | lished that Peter was crucified in 


Nero's circus, or that the bones be- 
neath the altar were indisputably his. But at 
Aminimum, itis arguable that within a cen- 
tury or two of Christ's death, Christians in 
Rome belheved that their shrine marked 
Peter's holy place, and probably his grave, 
and that Constantine located his basilica 
where he did in an effort to venerate the 
shrine. If a plumb line were dropped from 
the dome of St. Peter's, through the pres- 
ent hizh altar, through the altar erected in 
the seventh century above the ancient shrine 
to Peter, through the Niche of the Palla that 
encloses the shrine, and on into the Roman 
necropolis, it would come to rest withm 
mere inches of... someone's grave. 

As we began moving out from Area P 
toward the higher ground and daylight, Fa- 
ther Pater showed me the curving brick sur- 
face thatis now an interior wall but was once 
the exterior of the apse of Constantine's ba- 
silica, at the old church's most westerly tp. 
Just beyond it, on the same axis as the 
church's nave, was the sarcophagus of Pius 
AIT, who allowed the excavations to begin. 

“Tsuppose he deserves to be there as much 
us anyone does,” Father Pater said. 

The architecture that now surmounts the 
ancient grave is mainly the product of a 
wave af creative energy that lasted through- 
outthe l6thand 17th centuries, By the early 
1500s the original basilica was showing 
signs of structural decay, and Julius W, the 
“warrior Pope,” dreamed of grand new 
structures that would enhance the church's 
glory and his own, The artist Donato Bra- 
mante drew up designs for a new basilica 
with the Moor plan of a Greek cross—tfour 
legs of equal length—topped by a large cu- 
pola. After Bramante's death several artists 
(including Raphael) revised the plans. By 
the time construction was fully under way, 
the elderly and ailing Michelangelo had 
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agreed to act as supervisor, having insisted 
on full architectural control, His ambition 
was to move construction along far enough 
that his plans could not be undone. 

Michelangelo's desien for the dome was 
carned out, but the basilica’s floor plan ane 
facade were radically altered after his death. 
On orders of Paul V, Carlo Maderno length- 
ened the nave, changing the floor plan to a 
Latin cross (with one long leg)and obscuring 
the view of the dome from the piazza. 

A happier set of revisions was made in 
the early 17th century by the great Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini, whose statuary adorns 
the basilica, whose bronze twisted-column 
baldachin provides a canopy over the altar, 
and whose grand colonnade, formed of two 
semicircles surmounted by heroic statues of 
the saints, makes St. Peter’s Square one of 
the most magnificent outdoor spaces in the 
world, At the age of 31, Bernini was ap- 
pointed architect of St. Peter's by Pope 
Urban VOI, who seems to have wanted to 
sculpt Bernini into another Michelangelo, 
In fact the unity of their genius is visible to 
every visitor to St. Peter's. The Pope, of the 
Barberini family, expropriated bronze from 
the Pantheon for Bernini's balcachin, 
prompting the Roman witticism Quod non 
fecerunt barbart, fecerunt Barberini—W hat 
the barbarians didn'tdo, the Barberinis did. 


HE MODERN VATICAN is the 
smallest sovereign state in the world— 


. Liechtenstein is 360 tomes as large— 
and has a permanent resident population of 
about 300. Still it retains all the trappings of 
nahionhood—its own postage stamps, its 
own diplomatic corps, its own flag, its own 
“army, the familiar Swiss Guard, and the 
right under international compact to have 
1s OWN Navy, 

Vatican City’s total work force numbers 
slightly less than 2,000; af thase, more than 
90 percent are ordinary Romans who cross 
the national frontiers on their way to work 
each day, The largest emplovers are Vatican 
Radio—w hich is run by the Jesuit order but 
employs nearly 400 broadcasters, adminis- 
trators, secretaries, and other lav workers— 
and the technical services and maintenance 
division, including janitors, craftsmen, and 
laborers—the time-honored sampictrins 
(men of St. Peter's). 
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Only about 400 people possess Vatican 
citizenship, and of them, two-thirds are 
either Swiss Guards or members of the Holy 
See's diplomatic corps serving abroad. Of 
the 300 people who sleep within the Vati- 
can's walls, ahundred are Swiss Guards; the 
rest include cardinals, altar bovs, members 
of religious orders, students at the Ethiopian 
ant! Teutonic Colleges, a few famuiles of 
sampietrini, and John Paul U 

For the most part, they live like ordinary 
residents of Rome, waking not to a peniten- 
tial system of bells but to the buzz of electric 
alarm clocks, coping with Roman traffic, 
drinkingin Rome's cafés, dininginits tratto 
rias or hesterias. When thrown back upon 
theirown refectories, they drink wine (or, in 
this pontificate, Polish beer) and dine on 
pasta and scallopine (and Polish sausage), 
usually prepared by nuns. The most proc- 
gious trenchermen are the Swiss Guards; | 
watched in amazement at 3:30 on a Sunday 
afternoon as oné snacked on an entire roast 
chicken and another put away six or seven 
feet of sausage 

The church's table of organization and 
roster of leaders occupies 2,000 pages of 
tlose-set tvpe in the Vatican's Answaria 
Pontificio, At the top of the ecclesiastical 
pyramid are the cardinals, bishops, and 
monsignors of the Curia Romana, the Vati- 
can’s legendary bureaucracy, made up of 
congregations, tribunals, offices, secre- 
tariats, and commissions, Each is presided 
over by a committee of “most eminent and 
most reverend cardinals” and other clergy- 
men. A cardinal prefect is in charge of each 
congregation 

The most important body in the curia is 
the Secretariat of State, whichis responsible 
for coordinating the actions of all the rest of 
the bureaucracy and for conducting the Vat- 
ican's business with the outside world. Its 
principal, the cardinal secretary of state, 1s 
Agostino Cardinal Casaroli, a 7l-vear-old 
Italian who joined the curta at 26, became 
well known for his negotiations with East- 
ern European governments, and is often re- 
ferred to as “the Vatican’s Kissinger.” 

The working force of the curnais madeup 
of clerical and lay employees, scrupulously 
segregated by the Annmarie into “major offi- 
cials of the second class,” “minor officials of 
the first degree," and 50 on. 


Vatican Cary 





HE BUREAUCRACY ofthe Vatican 
is profoundly international, even 
though its superficial traits are all 
ltalian—or more precisely, Roman. John 
Faul U7 is the first non-Itahan Pope since 
the Dutch Adrian VI, who died in 1523. 
Increasingly, the most influential congrega- 
tions are headed by non-ltalans—Bernar- 
din Cardinal Gantin, from Benin, heacls the 
congregation that selects new bishops, and 
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At play in the Pope's backyard, 
Kathleen and Clore Roggen are growing 
up in Vatican City as daughters of Swiss 
Guard Hans Roggen and his American 
wife, Carol, Vatican citizens, they [ive 
below the Apostolic Palace, where John 
Poul ET tives in an apartment on the 
third floor 
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William (Cardinal Baum ofthe United States 
directs Catholic education workiwide 

[en vears ago there were seven cardinals 
from Africa; today there are 16, Then, there 
were four cardinals from Eastern Europe: 
now, 11. Polish priests and nuns have never 
before been so numerous in the Vatican: 
stil, Members: of the curm claim that the 
personal trait most prized, in addition to 


piety 6 romanitas, defined as the sense of 





perspective that comes trom 
living in an ancient city and learning to 
laugh at the follies of man 


I elrminess ancl 


PART FROM THE POPE and the car- 
dinals, the most famous class within 
the Vatican is the Swiss Guard, who 
Are 80 picturesquely evident in all ceremo 
mes involving the Pope. In their outlandish 
multicolored uniforms these polite young 
men Uhistrate an anthropological truth 
about the Vatican: Here the males present 
the beautiful sartorial display, while the 
females are drab background figures 

The Swiss Guard was formed in the early 









1500s, at about the time that Michelangelo 
Was painting the Sistine Chapel, Martin 
Luther break from the 
church, and construction of the “new St 
Peter's was getting under way. These d 


favs 
the 2uard numbers about a hundred: 


Was preparing te 


each 
VEar it accepts several dozen young men for 
training, provided that they are (catholic 
have completed the four-month army train 


Lat 15 mandatory for Swiss males. and 


ing t 





have the recommendation of their paster 

hey stay tor a minimum of two vears; onk 
1andful remain longer, to make a career 

The guard proved its mettle shortly after 
its fonmation when the armies of Charles ¥V, 
the Holy Roman Emperor, besieged the city 
in the episode known as the sack of Rome 

(Jn May 6, 1527, the guard made a heroic 
last-ditch defense, attempting to hold off the 
invaders tong enough for Pope Clement Vil 
to escape through a passageway (which still 
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exists) to the nearby fortress known as Cas 
tel Sant Angelo. The Pope was cafe, but 147 
of the 189 Swiss (zuards lost their lives (tak- 


Ing some 800 of the enemi with them). On 
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each May 6 the guard assembles forasolemn 


ceremony to induct new halberdiers and re 
decicate itself to the defense of the Pope. ()n 
this one occasion the men wear breastplates 
that have been handed down from guard t 
guard for military-style 
decorations bea ing likenesses of the Pope 
and the Virgin Mary 

The guard ts responsible for the personal 
Drotechon Of the Pope, a task taken even 


reneratwins mand 


more seriously since the attempted assassi- 


nation by Menmet Ah Agee in 1981. [Drain 
ing has become more rigorous; recruits lear 
karate, juclo, and the use of weapons 
“l was very close to him when he 
shot,” Hans Roggen, a 39-year-old 
of the guard who travels with the Pope, tok 
his customary smile suddenly disap- 
pearing. ' T he Pope can be a difficult object 
lo protect,” he said Ye 1 can't be pushy of 
rele or nasty around a pope. He wouldn't 
hke that.” 
= joining the guard, Hans Roggen met 
(Carol Mysza, a young woman from Illinois 
who had come to Rome to study; 
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they were 


Where is St, Peter burted? A i939 
excavation ordered by Pope Plus AU 
DrouUrnE new Insignh Bredeing soba 
tie grotto level, wihiere mony popes 
buried, archaeologists confirmed that 
Canstontine had built the first St. Peter's 
Basilica on top of a necropolis 
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From his apartment win- 
an faze down onte the Rog- 
Had he chosen this moment 
to dio so, he would have seen five-year-old 
Kathleen and two-year-old Clare, the Rog- 
gen children, splashing in their green-plastic 
wacing pool, 
“There's Shes nothing at all wnusual 
about raising a family in the Vatie an," Carol 
Rogen said unconvincingly, as her chil- 
drenss yells bounced off the walls of the pa- 
pal apartments. "The kids chmb over old 
statues in the gardens, but they'd be climhb- 
ing over something wherever they . 
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N THE WAKE of the liberalizations and 
experiments in church law that followed 
the Second Vatican Council in the early 

1960s, John Paul Uf has been determined to 
reclarify Catholic doctrine, The main inst- 
tutional vehicle for this campaign has been 
the Congregation for the Doctrine of the 
Faith—often referred to as the Holy Office 
and officially known unt! the turn of the 
sacred Inquisition 


20th century as thes 
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Under Joseph Carcinal Ratzinger, a for- 
mer thedlogy professor and archbishop of 
Munich, who is now in his late 50s, the Holy 
Office has left no doubt about the church's 
oppesition to artificial birth control, the or- 
dination of women, and the quasi-Marxist 
aspécts of liberation theology, which has at- 
tracted a following among militant priests 
and nuns, especially in Latin America. One 
of Cardinal Ratzinger’s “minor officials of 
the second degree” explained to me that the 
Vatican's vision was of a leaner, more disci 
plined church: Those who could not accept 
the clarified doctrine could choose to leave, 
and those who remained would be stronger 
in thetr faith. 


LSO WITHIN the world bound by reli- 
Ae: vows are the dozens of priests 

A. who serve in the basilica. They hear 
confession in booths bearing placards an- 
nouncing the languages the confessor can 
understand. The priests also conduct bap- 
tisms, celebrate Mass in the chapels, and 
participate in ceremonies, such as the instal- 
lation of a cardinal, that display the church's 
pageantry at its most sumptuous. 

Monks and nuns from a wide variety of 
religious orders serve within the Vatican. In 
one well-lit workshop near the Vatican's 
tradesmen’s entrance, the Porta Sant'Anna, 
I watched Sister Sebastia, an &2-vear-old 
Hungarian who once hoped to be a mission- 
ary in China but has spent the last 50 years 
tirelessly restoring frayed and crumbling 
tapestries. “Lam still a missionary,” she told 
me, obviously setting up a punch line she 
had delivered many, many tirnes before. “In 
1939 the Pope [the newly elected Pius X11] 
came to our workshop and told me, ‘Your 
mission is here!’ T have never wanted to be 
anywhere else.” With a quick smile she 
turned back to a tapestry based onadrawing 
by Raphael, which would serve as her mis- 
sion for the next two or three years. 

The most numerous and enthusiastic reli- 
gious figures are the students, selected by 
bishops around the world for the coveted 
right to go to Rome. Their studies at Rome's 
five pontifical universities are under the aus- 
pices of the Vatican, but students from two 
other schools, the Teutonic College and the 
Ethiopian College, actually live within the 
borders of Vatican City. 
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“Everyone is surprised to find us here,” 
said Ethiopian College rector Luca Kelati, a 
lean, dignified monk dressed in the black- 
and-white hooded robes of the Cistercian or- 
der, “Especially the Americans. They say, 
‘We with all our riches and all our dollars 
can thavea college inthe middle of the Vati- 
can. How can vou Ethiopians do ite’ 

For nearly 600 years the faithful of Ethio- 
pla—where Christianity had been protected 
against fearsome Islamic proselytizers by 
even more fearsome geography—had made 
their pilgrimage to Rome. So numerous 
were they in the [5th century that Pope 
Sixtus IV provided a special hospice for 
them on the Vatican grounds and gave them 
St. Stephen's Church, a fifth-century struc- 
ture just behind St. Peter's whose shadowy, 
spare interior in its way rivals the sprritual- 
itv of the great basilica itself. 

Thecollege, designed to hold 30 students, 
now has only five—vocations for the priest- 
hood are down worldwide. The slap of Fa- 
ther Kelati's sandals echoed through the 
empty hallways as he led me among paint- 
ings of Ethiopia's bishops and Bibles in 
Ethiopic script. 

The atmosphere is very different in the 
hallways of the Pontifical North American 
College, which looks down from neighbor- 
ing Janiculum Hill. Its styleless, 1950s- 
vintage buildings could be those of any 
midwestern state university—except that 
through the students’ windows looms the 
bulk of St. Peter's dome. The college was 
opened around the time of the Civil War, 
when the United States was still classified by 
the church as mission territory 


m college sav that they have known they 
wanted to be priests toras long as they 
can remember; others, that they have en- 
tered the seminary precisely to determine 
whether this is the life for them. Don Prisby, 
for example, a 23-year-old son of a Navy 
family, with the blond looks and the happy 
bearing of a beach boy, was enrolled in a 
seminary even while an undergraduate al 
the University of San Diego and came 
straight on to Rome. 
Joe Quinn, a red-haired, affable 35-veur- 
old from Scranton, Pennsylvania, took aless 
straightforward route. Soon after finishing 
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law school, at the prodigious age otf ; 
Was appointed a federal m 


years later he resigned, having applied to he 
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He lived at the North Amert- 
can Cole fe and studied at the Grerorian 
LINIVersily as-one YOO students Trom 92 
countries: Last summer he relurned to 
Scranton to start his work as a parish priest 
For priests Irom any corner of 
going to Rome is important noel simply bor ibs 
intellectual stimula: 
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cultural, spiritual, anc 
tidn. but also because of the 
dents can make there. Since the ' 
international institution, positions in its up- 
per reaches aré awarded to those who have 
friendships, training, and reputations pe 
yond the borders of the fF diac ese or nation. 

Daniel Pater, the part-time i 
i one of the ive Americans being prepared 
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The altar bovs who rustle in-their red cas 
sucks and white surplices through the small 
chapels inside St. Peter's, bearing 
and swineing censers, make up the voungrst 
part of the Vatican's: population. Their 
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the basilica, then bark by 9:30 to start a full 
day of school. 

“For teenage boys the hardest thing is get- 
ting up so early,” Don Mario said. Then, 
untharacteristically, his expression dark- 
ened. “Something's changed,” he said witha 
sigh that bore the weight of all his 41 years. 
“Tt ditin't use to Seem 30 hard.” 

One of the boys’ releases is their soccer 
team, which hosts visiting groups of altar 
bovs; another, the ¢chool's beehives, whase 
honey is served in the dining hall and pre- 
sented to the Pope. Like bees elsewhere, 
those in the Vatican hives occasionally 
swarm, often ending up in buzzing clusters 
on the walls of St. Peter's, 

“We try to get them down with ladders,” 
Don Mario said, as he returned from a hid- 
den larder and handed me a jar of the cher- 
ished honey. “But sometimes we have to call 
the firemen for help." 


Catholic Church has simultaneously 

displayed wealth and pleaded poverty. 
The church possesses countless treasures, 
but its dioceses are always scraping to build 
anew school or pay the electric bill, 

The Vatican seé¢ms to represent this pat- 
tern on a larger scale. The only thing that is 
certain about its assets is that they are vast. 
Apart from its portion of the world's artistic 
patrimony, it has extensive international 
investments, notably in real estate. At one 
lime it owned shares of the Watergate com- 
plex in Washington, D. C., the Pan Ameri- 
can building in Paris, and the Hilton hotel 
in Rome, 

Some of the Vatican's investments were 
intertwined with those of two Italian bank- 
ers, Michele Sindona and the late Roberto 
Calvi, each of whom has been at the center 
of a long-running financial scanclal, Several 
books and articles have questioned the role 
of Vatican officials, especially that of a 
robust American archbishop named Paul 
Marcinkus, who has for years supervised 
the Vatican's bank. The Vatican rarely re- 
sponds publicly to criticism and has chosen 
to place itself above the controversy. “It's 
best just to sav, “These things are sent to try 
us,'" the Reverend Lambert Greenan, edi- 
tor of the weekly English-language edition 
of L'Osservatore Romane, told me. 


Fe HUNDREDS OF YEARS, the 
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LT conversed with Archbishop Marcinkus 
inside the medieval fortress that houses the 
Institute for Works of Religion, the Vati- 
can’s bank. With his plainspoken manner 
and air of bonhomie, he could easily have 
passed for a machine politician from his 
native Chicago suburb of Cicero. Yet the 
archbishop, 63, has spent most of the past 
30 years in the Vatican, serving as a one- 
man advance team for the foreign travels of 
Pope Paul V1 and Pope John Paul IT. He is 
also in effect the mayor of Vatican City. 

“We've got the museums and gardens and 
buildings here, and people think that it all 
just takes care of itself," he told me. “But 
were like any other state. [i we want elec- 
tricity, we've got to generate it ourselves or 
buy it.” [he Vatican has turbines to gener- 
ate much of its own power, 

Late one afternoon last spring, as the light 
fell in long beams through the fretwork of 
his window and onto a red-tiled floor, a 
75-year-old Italian archbishop named Lino 
£anini gave me a course in Vatican frugal- 
ity. Archbishop Zanini supervises the Vati- 
can’s Fabbrica, which is in charge of the 
physical maintenance of the basilica andi its 
treasures, Archbishop Zanini had recently 
received money from the Knights of Colum- 
bus to clean and refurbish the front of St. 
Peter's. This project accounts for the green 
protective netting that visitors will see on 
the basilica’s facade for several months. 

Archbishop Zanini brought out a series of 
postcards, showing stately sarcophagi in 
which popes had been interred. He poked 
the photograph of John Paul I's sarcophagus 
several times, named a construction com- 
pany, and asked, “Do you know what they 
wanted to do this job? They wanted one 
month and 30 million lire [about $15,600). 
Thirty million! And do you know what we 
did it in? Working with great devotion, we 
did it in 58 hours, for hwe mullten lire!" He 
paused, beaming, then—as a large jeweled 
ring dangled loosely on his finger—pointed 
to the antique marble pillars, adorned with 
angels, at the front corners of the sarcopha- 
gus. “Of course,” he said modestly, “I al- 
ready had the angels.in my storeroom." 

Working at the Vatican might be called a 
mixed blessing. The workday begins at 8 
a.m. and ends at 2 p,m., six days.a week. 
Salaries are lower than in Rome, but the 
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» it very rarely laysanyone off, and = should care so little about meas aman 
its employees pay no income tax In 1979 the Association of Vatican Lay 
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Monks and nuns might have committed fully avoid the word “union,” though they 
themselves to a life of sacrifice. Ordinarn cain produce citations from papal statements 
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which is Esperanto. [ts towers sprout up at 
several points in the Vatican gardens, but its 
main broadcast center is 15 miles outside 
Rome, at Santa Maria di Galeria. Its stu- 
dios, nearthe Vatican, resemble those of anv 
other modern radio station—except for the 
colorful assortment of full-bearded Rus- 
stans, Indians in saris, Chinese, Poles, and 
other broadcasters trooping in and out, 

“No matter where we are broadcasting, 
our purpose 1s to report the words and 
actions of the Pope and news of the 
church,” said Sesto Quercetti, an Italian Je- 
suit who is director of programming. “But 
the way we do that differs, depending on 
whether we're broadcasting to Sweden or 
Japan of the Soviet Union.” Programs for 
the Soviet Union are mainly liturgical, since 
listeners there may be prevented from at- 
tending church, Only rarely, said Father 
Quercetti, are broadcasts jammed by the 
Communists: “Fifteen minutes a clay is not 
enough forthem to worry about, I suppose.” 


| "ITH ITS REACH across the 
| r continents, Vatican Raclio is one 


expression of the Holy See's 
international view. Another is the Pontifical 
Academy of Sciences, housed in a beautiful 
villa called Casina Pio IV, nestled in the gar- 
dens behind the Vatican Museums, 

So far has the church come since the davs 
whenit tormented scientists that the Pontif- 
cal Academy is proud to claim Galileo as one 
of its progenitors. “This is the only truly 
worliwide academy,” Father Enrico di 
Rovasenda, an elderly monk in voluminous 
white robes, told me, “We have Jews, Cath- 
olics, all types of Christians, Muslims, Hin- 
dus.” The only common trait is scientific 
distinction: 22 of the 70 current members 
have won a Nobel prize: 

The academy's research includes basic re- 
search, in astrophysics, for example, or the 


evolution of primates; applied research of 


general value—commercial uses of satel- 
lites, for instance; applied research of spe- 
cific value to developing countries, such as 
control of parasitic diseases; and res¢arch 
about peace and war in the nuclear age. 

At the Vatican Museums, secretary and 
treasurer Walter Persegati, a trim Italian in 
his 60s, told me: “We had nearly two million 
visitors last year. That may not sound too 


Vatican City 


exciting for a museum built to today's de- 
manels, but itiscertainly achallenge for us.” 

The Vatican's Museums were in many 
cases never intended to be museums at all 
but were designed instead as apartments or 
residences. As a result, visitors wend their 
way through the bottlenecks and blind pas- 
sages that contain many of the most beauti- 
ful works. 

Wandering through the museums and 
monuments, I came to think that sheer ran- 
dom abundance distinguished the Vatican 
collections from most others in the world. 
Treasures that would elsewhere justify rev- 
erent display turn up here almost hidden mn 
obscure corners. On my way toward the Sis- 
tine Chapel one afternoon, I pushed through 
another cramped passageway and turned 
through another small door into another 
murky room—and found myself five feet 
away from Raphael's luminous fresco “The 
Liberation of St. Peter," which I had ad- 
mired in art books for years. 

In one sunny, sequestered courtyard, the 
Vatican curators offhandedly display two of 
the most famous statues of antiquity—the 
“Apollo Belvedere,” an epitome of male 
beauty sculpted about A.D. 130 but rechs- 
covered onty in the late 1400s; and the 2,000- 
year-old “Laocoon” group, which depicts an 
episode from the Trojan War in which La- 
ocoon struggles to free himself and his sons 
from the encircling serpents’ grasp. The 
“Laocoin” was celebrated by Pliny as the 
pinnacle of classical sculpture and was then 
lost fora thousand vears until tts rediscovery 
in Rome in 1506. 

Tt has been 13 years since a crazed 
Hungarian-born Australian took a hammer 
to Michelangelo's “Pieta” in St. Peter's 
Basilica. To avoid such incidents, the 
Vatican Museums deploy plainclothesmen 
throughout the display rooms. From a cen- 
tral control room, supervisors keep watch 
on a battery of 25 closed-circuit television 
screens for signs of trouble, Still, marble 
statues crumble and silk tapestries rot. 
Often the damage is compounded by previ- 
ous well-intentioned efforts. When statues 
grew shaky, restorers would insert iron rods 
to reinforce their arms and legs. But iron 
rusts—and in rusting swells, forcing the 
statues apart from within, (These days 
stainless steel is usect.) 
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with what had not 
cleaning only made more dramatic. The line 
and power of the painting, impressive from 
a range of seventy feet, are astounding at a 
range of inches 

Where a robe had been muddy maroon, 
now at wes red with dramaty violet Pu@it- 
lights. Where a face had been 
now afresh-painted rosy pink. While clean. 
ing the figure of the P rophet Aachanas, the 
restorers discovered that his back and arm 
hac been given an entirely different shape 
plumperand more imposing time af- 
ter the original painting was mace ane ol 
the deputy restorers, Maurizio. Rossi, told 
me that by all odds the alteration was some 
post-Michelangeio tinkering, Dut on the 
chance that it might have been one of Mi 
chelangelo’s own revisions, they asked the 
museum's laboratory to date and identi 
the different layers of paint. 

Of course, the Vatican cannot really take 
credit forthe genius of Michelange|o—aor for 
Bernini, or Kramante, or the other artist 
who have adorned it over the vears. But to 
have inspired sa much devotion and cre- 
ation, over so many ages, places it on a 
unique plane as a patron of the arts. When 
other organizations have survived and in- 
spirec over two millennia, let them question 
and jucdre 
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TTHEENDOF AL TALK ina Roman 
café, filled with detailed complaimts 
| about the Vatican's indirectness 
and Mediterranean inefficiency, a middle- 
aged Jesuit of Teutonic origin and tempera- 
ment leaned back and let out a stream of 
tobacco smoke. “IL suppose none of it really 
matters,” he said of the orzanizationai de- 
fects he had named. Then he added a phrase 
| had grown accustomed to hearing in al- 
most every conversation I'd had in Rome: 

“Whatever the church i doing wrong, it's 
done il for 2,000 years.” 

In that statement lingered the smug- 
ness that, in an earlier age, convinced the 
church that it had answers to every question 
and could brook no dispute. But it also re- 
flected something more acdimirable about the 
Vatican—a quality that [, a non-Catholic, 
came to respect and even envy as. I watched 
seminarians going toc = is, tuinar officials 
drafting documents in Latin, sampietrini 
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polishing lamps. Few institutions have sur- 
vived a¢ long as the Vatican has, and few 
shill manage lo give even a handiul of people 
a sense of daily mission—an idea that their 
efforts count. If this sovertign state contin- 
wes to prevail, as others crumble and fall, 
citizens will mve miner to Lrod— which | 15 
another way of saying that its survival de 
pends on the extraordinary devotion of ord 
nary women and men a 
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POPE walks alone in the quiet of 
afternoon at Castel] Gandolfo—not the 
public Pontiff we are used to seeing, 
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surrounded by massive throngs wherever he 


rapher S travels around the world, 


rene, and prayerful man. That is why this 


Pr, aie 'g eee photograph means something special to mé 
CTSPec , lve among thousands | mace in the Vatican 

For five months I practically lived im the 
Vatican, covering each of the public Masses 
of His Holiness Pope John Paul O, his 
Wednesday general audiences, all ceremo- 
nies. But l was always kept at a distance 
from the Holy Father. Even so, I learned 
irough mv viewfinder that he is a man of 
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TREASURES OF THE 


During the more than 16 centuries since 





Emperor Constantine founded the first Church 
of St. Peter on Vatican Hull, the Holy See has 
amassed one of the world’s most extensive ar! 
collections. Works range 
from grand and heroic 
frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel to exquisite 
diamond-encrusted papal 
rings, one bearing the 
likeness of Pope Pius 1X 
(left), who presided from 
1546 to 1878. He ts said to 
have commissioned a 
GAaZZIIN chalice ( right) 
made from gold and 
precious stones contained 
in the trappings of a horse 
presented to him by a 
furkish sultan. The 


Vatican is far more than 





the administrative center 
of the Roman Catholic 
Churcn, [ts museums, chapels, and library 
consiitute a unique and wondrous treasury. 
Here are preserved some of the most sublime 
creations of man, inspired by his eternal 


yearning to give expression to thé divine spirit. 
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RIDE OF LIONS. porades across 
the catch plate of a fibula, or clasp 
(left), It and a similarly ornate 

armlet (below), both made of gold, were 
found in 1836 at Cerveteri, near Rome, 
during excavation of a seventh-century 
B.C tomb, The discovery led to the 
founding of the Gregorian Etruscan 
Museum by Pope Gregory AVI. Today 
the MuUseUwm preserves some 20,000 
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artifacts, roughly spanning the first 
rullennium before Christ 


ss ee Sr ee Pe eee a The interest of Vatican scholars in 
eee ; ee aie k ancient cultures was further demonstrated 
ae ae te ee At a Sl ale a with the opening of the Gregorian 

Se ee ee nad i | a |) '  Bevotion ifusewm in 1639, the original 


goal being the cultivation of understanding 
of fe in Old Testament days. The 
Gregorian Pagan Museum preserves 
Roman antiquities, promoanly ancient 
éculpture found tn the papal state, that 
were formerly tn the Lateran Museum 

and were moved to the Vatican at the 
request of Pope John AAI. 
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broweht to that brief end." So was-the 
Pope addressed in this unsucoessful loo 
pehiiion for of annulment oy Cre 


marr el of Henry \ Tl from his first of 


six Wives, Caner We a pragon Signed 
by 85 members of the English clergy, 


Bit 


nob tity, arid gency pee Mee nighte ct oy 
their wax seis, (t rests today tn the 
Secret Archives of the Vatican—an 
exiriording ry oF sat i focumenhing tive 
Roman Catholic Church and its tripact 
on the history of the Western worid. 
Henry's marriage to the daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella had required 
papal dispensation to begin with, siice 
she had previously been wed to fis 5 litte 
brother. Henry argued that thes violate 
divine law and accounted for her fatture 


in provide ‘j TLL heir hy z+ 


i throne. Bul 
Pope Clement VII stalled. Troops of 
Catherine's nephew, Emperor Charles Vv, 
hod recently sacked Rome 

In 1533 Henry secretly wed Anne 
Boleyn, ; he Vatican Library preserves [2 
love Letters he wrote to her. Henry then 
hrore with. ome nae himself Aecte of 
the Chen of Enelond, and hecate red the 
fide of e Protes tant Reformation 
ag in E517 by the German morue 
Martin Luther 

Luther burned his excommunication 
bull issued by Pope Leo X in 1521, but 
the Secret Archives opened fo scholars in 
[shoal hold the Vatican's copy, along 
with letters from Luther protesting tite 
massive sale of indulgences—releases 
from penance—outhorized by Leo A fo 
finance the butlding of the new Of 
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Gore accurate colendar, in 1582 thi 
Greeerian calendar went into effect in 
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Cotholic countries.and today measures 


time for virtually all the world. O 
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Endless war and upheaval have stolen Christina Blandon’ 


Next to Aer home in northern Nicaragua ies dg -Sovier-bpuiit 
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™ A DAY of stupefying heat the 
lains of (Chinandega, tn north 
west Nicaragua, send dust devils 
spiraling into the sky. It is good 
soil, this powdery stuff, and Enri- 





que José Saravia doesn't intend to leave it 


Sone Of his neteh bors fled after the Sancht 
nistas took power in 1979. Some were Somo- 


CIstes, allies of the deposed Somoza regime 
some were scared of the new government 
that spoke of redistributing the wealth. One 
former neighbor became a bank guard in the 
United States—‘as close as he gets to money 
new, " Senor Saravia Says 
Am e-high volcano, san Cristobal, putts 
white semaphore near Senor Saravia's 
farm. In the 1970s 1 spewed ash, replenish- 
ing soil nutrients while stimulating church 
allendance in a Wide area 
Nicaragua needs what this soll produces 
well, which is cotton—necds it to buy cloth 
from lLaiwan and trucks from Japan. Senor 
Miravia, gray at 42—from hard work, he 
says—intends todo his part. About.a third of 
Nicaragua's farmland has been expropnal 
ed, but he thinks that if he keeps working 
hard the government will not take his 360 





naanas (630 acres) of cotton land. “Qur 
tactic is that if every day we are more effi 
clent, ever ‘di iv the government will lepend 
mort on us,” he savs. And the Sandinistas 
Want to keep efficient farmers like him in 
ay 
tis noteasy. Laborers dazzled by revolu- 
sdneroeaeruten show a cisinclination to la- 
boar Well before thie United SLES Im Posed 
trade sanctions this year, tractor parts were 
scarce, The government sets the price of cot- 
ton and other major crops and controls im- 
ports of fertilizer and most other goods 

But consider the alternative. “Here Lam 
Enrique Saravia, producer and business- 
man. ldo not want to he a bank guard.” 

Ever arealm of physical upheavai—stud 





ded on its Pacific side by 27.4 ve ances (eight 
Working) and trembling as crustal plates slip 
and grind— Nicaragua today send s political 
tremors through the Americas, Six and 

half years after revolution opened the way to 
power for spiritual heirs of guerrilla leader 
Auzusto Cesar Sandino (about whom, more 
later), upheaval has brought forth a peculiar 
onion. Peel a hiver and vou discern a regime 
armed and partially subsidized by the Soviet 








bloc, Peel another laver and there is Enrique 
Saravia, capitalist 

For the three million citizens of Alabama- 
size Nicaragua, two organizations keep 
score on numMman ri gehts: one working with the 
Fovernment, the other opposed. Politics has 
sundered families, sending sons into exile 
and into the camps of the counterrevolution- 
aries—the U.&.-backed contras—while 
por tor the regime. Fissures run 
deep into the church, and Nicaracwa is 80 
nercent Roman Catholic 
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In the parish of bl Calvario m the small 
city of Esteli, two hours north of Managua 
on the Pan American Highwa Jesus Wore 
Ne sombrero. A crowd waited while four 
nen in jeans placed the plaster Christion a 
donkey, Chen, surrounding their campesin 
Christ, the people began the Palm Sunday 
pri Peston ta the cathedcr i in F ateli's apes ; 

Lhe parishioners of bt Calvan had been 
in the forefront of the fight against the 
Somoza cictatorship. They were prodded 


toward revolution by their priest, Julic 
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Amid preelection hoopla in Matas 


he -Fe F ron SL CA Pe L 
i 


of Dantel Ortega, presidential candidate 
tonal Liberation 
The party has ruled since 
spearheading tie over 
SOS FOruUTe i 
campaigned, but tre rmiost 1 
opponents boycotted tie 1484 election 
[he Scaruiinistas won with 6? 
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Lopez, one of many priests who took Christ 
into the revolution. some have taken Him 
even inte the Sandinista government, where 
three priests hold high positions. For his 
part, Father Lopez had to flee from the 
Guardia, the Somoza National Guard, to be 
hidden by nuns in another city. 

Five thousand people died fighting the 
Guardiain Esteli, Many buildings still bear, 
like medals, the scars of combat 

Qn Good Friday | joined a vast crowed in 
the capital. Following a crucifix, the proces- 
sion moved mournfully through the streets 
where downtown Managua was—where it 
was until the earthquake of 1972, which de- 
stroyed the city’s hub, with a loss of life reck- 
oned at 10,000. What is left is a 250-block 
grid of pavement and ruin (pages 788-89) 

This traditional crucifix might have leda 
Good Friday procession anywhere in Latin 
America. Behind tt came the Archbishop of 
Managua (now elevated to cardinal). Mi- 
guel Obandoy Bravo (page 782) finds much 
to criticize in the Sanclinistas. To attend his 
Mass is, for many, & political act 


PEELED the Nicaraguan onion fortwo 
and a half months this year. I viewed 
the Pacific from Corinto, where Soviet 
ships off-load arms; on the Caribbean side 
1 chugged through lagoons to a Miskito 
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Inchan village imap, page 786). I found Nic- 
araguans loquacious and, whether pro- 
Sandinista or anti-, not hostile to a visiting 
gringo. There's a cool self-assurance in these 
people, cared, I think, in overthrowing the 
soMmoza regime, perhaps also acquired from 
living with earthquakes and volcanoes. 

Just 15 miles south of Managua, the vol- 
cano called Masaya sends up a great steamy 
reminder of nature's potency, On the rim | 
met Alain Creusat-Eon, a Frenchman who 
regards belching Masaya as a normal being 
would a lovely alpine lake. For 13 years 
Alain has studied volcanoes, a help in devel- 
oping géothermal energy in oilless Nicara- 
pua. Steam from beneath another volcano, 
Momotombo, produces energy enough to 
trim the nation’s fuel bill by a fifth, Addi- 
tional energy is to be harnessed with Cana- 
dian, Itahan, and French loans. 

QQnce a month Alain checks Masaya's 
rumble, If it’s going to blow, he will be the 
first to know. Lfollowed him into the crater. 
The descent was vertical in places and, 
lordy, I hadn't rappelled in years, On the 
floor I trod lava swirled as if by a giant spat- 
ula and choked on sulfurous fumes. Aisin 
thought it a dandy outing. 

Before the concquistaciores arrived in the 
1500s; Indians tossed maidens and children 
into Masaya's maw, hoping to appease a 
god. The Spaniards heard from the Indians 
the name Nicaragua, meaning, perhaps, 
“here near the lake.” Settlements dotted the 
shore of Lake Nicaragua, which, at 3,100 
square miles, is almost an inland sea. 

The Indian population was soon devas- 
tated; many were taken as slaves to the 
mines of Peru. Only on Nicaragua's Carib- 
bean side do Indians survive in numbers. 

Masaya enjevs protection in a national 
park—tortunately, for Managua is headed 
its way, The capital counts 900,000 souls 


Hard times, hard play: With her school 
lacking desks, a student who fas foun 
one (right) caries it home each day ina 
barrio of Managua, the capital. A mass 
campaign in 1980 reparted!y taught 
400,000 persons basic literacy, Baseball- 
mad Monoguins cheer the national 
playotts (left) of a sport popularized by 
U.S. Marines in the earky 1900s. 
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and is growing by 6 or 7 percent a year. 
Shacks sprawl everywhere, 

There aré also posh neighborhoods— 
where houses that domiciled Somoza colo- 
nels have become offices or homes of offi- 


tials, The Sandinistas have confiscated 
3,500 Somocista homes nationwide, as well 
as farms and businesses, and also property 
abantoned by citizens leaving the country. 
Thus, about 40 percent of the economy 1s 1n 
government hands 

Revolution has made Managua almost 
exotic. Leftists came from Chile, Argentina, 
Peru. One night I was lectured-on the Mid- 
die East; my companion was a physician 
sent by the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
Hon, which sees value for its cause in helping 
Nicaragua. Canadians and West Europe- 
ans pass through—as do thousands of U. 8. 
citizens, Many offer help and expressions of 
support. Technicians and advisers from the 
Soviet Union, along with Cubans both civil- 
ian and military, are also present, though 
less visible 


OTHING OF WAR IS VISIBLE in 
(Granada, half an hour's drive south 
of Masaya. Home of aristocrats, Gra- 
nada took litthe part in the 1979 wpris- 
ing, and the contras haven't reached it. Its 
lovely arcaded plaza is a vision of Spain. 

This plaza has seen turmoil, however. 
William Walker torched its buildings, U. 4. 
biographers call the Tennessee-born Walk- 
era “filibuster,” a soldier of fortune, Sandi- 
nistas call hima Yankee imperialist. 
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A church divided worries Archbishop of 
Monogua Miguel Obando » Bravo (left), 
now elevated ta cardinal. His orthodax 
views clash with those of priests 

holding government posts in defiance 
ofthe Vatican. During Haly Week a 
statue of Christ ine country church at 
Niquinchomo (right) is blindfolded and 
Jettered with garlands to syntbelize Jesus 
on trial. Rooster recalls Peter's denial. 


Walker came to take part in a feud be- 
tween two bitter factions, the Liberals, 
based in the city.of Ledn, and the Conserva- 
ives of Granada. The Liberals hired him 
and 58 followersin 1855. Heeasily took Gra- 
nada—then made himself Nicaragua's pres- 
ident. Armes from other Central American 
nations combined to defeat him in 1857— 
after his retreat from Granada's ashes. * 

All this happened at another time when 
NICaragua Was receiving thousands of visi- 
tors, thanks to the California gold rush. 

Arriving by ship on the Caribbean coast, 
they proceeded up the Rio San Juan and 
crossed Lake Nicaragua. Then they took 
coaches across the 12-mile-wide isthmus 
that divides the lake from the Pacific. AtSan 
Juan del Sur they boarded ships for Califor- 
nia. The whole trip, New York City to San 
Francisco, took 25 days—wecks shorter 
than crossing the United States. 

World statesmen, meanwhile, pored 
over maps. They had long considered Nica- 
ragua an ideal site for a transoceanic canal. 
The canal idea was the dominantelement of 
U. 8.-Nicaraguan relations well into the 
20th century. 

But the canal did not happen, and today, 
minimally blessed with industry, Nicaragua 
exports cotton, coffee, sugar, beef, shell- 
fish, bananas, tobacco, After the Reagan 
Administration banned trade with Nicara- 
gua this year, Nicaragua found European 
and Arab buyers for some of its products, 
In recent years exports earned about 400 
million dollars. But Nicaragua has been im- 
porting nonmilitary goods worth 800 million 
dollars a year, and Soviet aid makes up only 
half the deficit. Forty percent of government 
revenue goes to the war effort. Hence, 





"For more on Walker, see “Honduras: Eve of the 
Storm,” by the author, NATIONAL GeoGRAPHic, No- 
vember 1983 
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nonessentials have vanished. The 
traveler carries his own lieht bulbs 

And he wants to shield his berksices 
VECCInators are oul imoculal 
polio, and other dis 
eases, heiping to reduce infant mortality by 
Lwo-thirds 

There is much enthusiasm, also, for edu 
cation. In Esteli l looked inaschoolvard and 
caw O60 adults being trained as teachers. Af- 
ter taking over, the Sandinistas taught thou- 
sands to reac simple texts and write at least 
their names. The Esteli volunteers would 
work ina follow. Up CaM paien 


Irom & 


prucent 


In against measles 








Education suffers shortage of 








texts. And itis often political. A math teach- 
ers manual for instruction in logic suggests 
this true-false question: “Lhe Sandinista 
Frontis the vanguard of the nation.” 


ORTH OF MANAGUA, spreads a 
Wital agricultural region, one that has 

en much fighting with contras mov- 
ing down from Honduras. lrentedavanand 
Hired Clrlando Nlecina, 
Hy 


ie scrounge coupons for gas (rationed) and 
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filled jerry cans 

We transited a sere landscape; in March 
the lowlands must wait two months for rain. 
The road climbed foothills to Matagalpa 
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East Grerman army trucks and Soviet peeps 
‘um blecd in the streets; Soldiers with afa 
soviet AK assault rifles—waited for rides 
The war is notfaraway. We taped “TV" in 
big letters on the van. [halimeans “press 
we hoped the contras knew it 

Beyond Matagalpa, mountains rising to 
6.900 feet were ereencd by lhe momsture 
from scudding clouds. Coffee grows in the 
cooler elevations. The crop is important to 
WICATAgUA Ss CcCOonomy—worth 4&5 mucha 
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1<7 million dollars a vear 
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We took an undulating dirt road, passing 


the = OTe | Huiks o] trucks amb hed th 


contras. and ot to La Rica in time to see the 
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“ No poasardn! They shall not pass!” 
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Principal rebo! operating © 
areas since 1975 revolution 
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“Free homeland or death” were tall 
Wns from o pintaize rebel! nant 
Augusto Cesar Sanding (right, at center) 

—the Sonitinistas insprration. In }927 
le roused machete: wielding campesinos 
to harass the “Borhuric Colossus of fie 

North’ — UL &. Marines such as these 

(facing page) oversecing 1925 elections 

After vears of shoring up pro-US 

regimes, the troops pulled out in 15933. 

Phe next year, after uw presidential dinner 

norte in fis homer, Sandina was 

assassinated by order of the Notional 

Guard chief, Anastasio Somora. Garcia. 
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SET ITH ROOM TO GROW and geothermal 
enerey and hydroelectricity to tap 

Central America’s largest notion, relatively 
uncrowded, concentrates its people on the 
voltaing-stnedded Pucitic coast 

Spaniards arriving in (S22 onslaved the 
Indians: Independence came m 182] as the 
cities of Leon and Granada grew into rival 
powers. Their quarrels led William Walker, a 
Volatile filibuster from Tennessee, to attack 
Granoda’s forces-and have himsell brietls 
declared Nicaragua 5 


tried to control a vital route usted dunrne 
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the gold rush to transport 0. 5S. miners more 
quickly to Caifornm via Rio san Juan, Lake 
Nicuragua, and a narrow isthmes to the Pacifi: 
for a final run by steamer. Partly to bar an 
interoceanic canal that would have competed 


atth the Panama Canal, U.S. Marines landed 
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Nicaragua: Troubled Heart of Central America 


in 1909. Tires later tramed the Nitarruin 
ELIOT Gerd. whose first native commander, 
He 


ancl fis sons hei power for tour decades, a5 


the elder Snora, soon DeCamec president 


charges of repression and corruption mounted 
After the 1979 overthrow 
and otter Latin nenhbors 


fided by Cubs 
PUECITHIAS, some 
, began attacking on three 


broad fronts (map, left) 
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POPULATION: 3 millon, 75 pen 
MestiZos: also Mista, Suma 
Bani [nrlians. (sanlfunsa or Alack 
Csribs, ind _reoles, CAPTTAL 
00) 000. LANGUAGES: Spanish, English, Miskita, 
RELIGIONS: Roman (Catholic, Moravian, oth 

ECONOMY: GNP (Loss 
Li) Proce 
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Village coming down. The campesinos were 
removed to a.compact new settlement closer 
protection of soldiers. Boys knocked 
A man sta: sa oofing tin 
‘lhese would be trucked awa butlcline 
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loose. r 
, for 
materials 
some 70,000 people were evacuated from 
Warzones: [he massive relocation usually 1s 
explained by Sandinistas as an eftort tosave 
lives and to prevent being 
le contras. Also 
thriving in La Rica 
sald a resettlement official, “They were tak- 
ing chickens, cow If the government 
sent oul food for the the contras 
stole it. government 
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Was practically supporting the contras.” 

Phe La Ricans departed reluctantly. “It's 
not our fault,” a man with a bie mustache 
said. “Ves, the contras took food from us, So 
hey both ask for food. If you 


don't riveittothem. ..."Hefinished witha 
swing of his fist 





a 
did the arm’ 


ANY REMOTE VILLAGERS 
have been so little touched by any 
government that they have no basis 
Upon whic h toch ho sa" some have will- 
ingly joined the contra bands that find sanc- 
tuary in the chaotic 
have been forced to join 


The Sandinistas press 
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Ghost of Christnas past still haunts downtown 
Monggun. On December 23, 1972, an earthquahks 
Filled about 10,000 people and devastited 250 
blocks, Today the nuns are often takenovar by the 


homeless (top). Beyond thot buildin, seen from the 


Wrecked First Notional City Bonk (left), tie the 
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relatively unscathed National Palace, the feo. cLy 
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conumiunities. In the well-to-do suburo of Los 
Robles. businessman Ramiro Licove and his wife 
Gloria (above), stayed to support the Sandinista 
revolubion ond aril cic. 
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With a 
at Weeks 
accused of recruiting for the contras and of 


ind can be heavy-handed, | talkei 


farmer recently released from jail 


fFiving them a milhon cordobas’ worth of 
medicine,” he said, “That's ridiculous. All 
we're eating is UE fingernails these days,’ 
Qf the security police who arrested him, he 
declared, 

looks, they 
ors.” He had a name for them: vultures 
after trends 
found his farm buildings had been burned 
“T was told the contras did it,” he said. His 
shrug questioned this. His 


“Tt they don't like somebody's 


lenounce him to their suwperi.- 


Tt . ero | = Pi os 5 | 
Be MaSedd ntervened, he 


jeep and truck 
reappeared alter he was freed; the securits 


police had been using them 
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The contras hit and run, ambushing army 


fring into villages. The cvilian 
toll is high: teachers, telephone repairmen, 
Leven sol 


mothers have been ambushed 


CONVOYS, 


anvone linked to the government 
diers 

The contras have tried hard to stop the 
wartare. I met 
three women whose sons, 12 and 13 vears 
captured while picking coffee. 
Three months bad 
been heard from them, Chey turnedup afew 
weeks later, having escaped from a contra 
camp by way of Honduras 

On a lonely road the contras fired on a 
truckload of coffee pickers. “People fell all 


said Carlos Pérez, “A girl next 
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to me was hit. She was screaming, ‘Don’ 
leave me! "Hejumped outandhidinaditch 
Luis Jorge Briones, another survivor, said 
the contras shot others who jumped out. He 
peered from the ditch to see the truck afire 

some 24 persons died, meluding a five- 
year-old boy. An exact 
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count could not be 
heer pes Were 50 hat y 


burned, and one or more survivors ma) 
have been taken away by the contras 
San Sebastian cde Yall said 


loo 1s expensive because there is no one to 


A WOrTaNn in 
i ct j ‘| he meh are soldiers o1 conrad oT 
dead I | aa gr her to i Ompiare the present 
with the Somoza days. 


food then," she ‘said 
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“And there was no 
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What you don't see al the grocery store is 
newly avatleble at Manocua’s Oriental 
Market. Beyond these domestic goods (left) 
are what consumers wirnt—soap, toothpaste 
ond other scarce iniported foods ¢ fe ed om 
the officially totermted olack market. A parr of 
designer jeans costs a secretary a month's 

pay. Deeply in debt, with defense outlays 
eating up 40 percent of its budget, the 


SoVerUnient (ports fw nonesserntiais 





Chis veor 200 miliiten Go Llors in ecoMiyriis 


mid wos pledged from Western Eur EHS 
an aqua! amount from the Soviet bloc, With 


spare parts for U. S.-made vehicles 


embargoed, transportation is chaotic; bus 


fore includes a workout for patrons 


SIT arti led en route to esc vel f ahove } 


war.” She added: “Tt's not the government's 
fault, They try to balance things: cefend the 
country, grow enough food.” 
NWA YALI CANTINA soldiers danced 
to Wlichael Jackson's music 
several hours 
confident fellow 
Sequeira. His job was dispensing propagan- 
daand boosting morale. Hence tothe troops 
“Politica 
morale assure Sandinista success, Politico 
declared. Then, giving his version of Viet 
nam: "U.S. soldiers don't fight well because 
they don’t know what they are fighting for.” 


l passed 
ebate with a taut, 
Sarreto 
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“NWo—l was trained by Nicaraguans who 
were trained by Cubans." 

I went with him one day to acamp of com- 
bat troops near a river, Cabbage soup bub- 
bled on a field stove. 

Politico addressed a platoon, delivering 
propaganda from Barriceda, the Sandinista 
newspaper. And he led the men in cheers, 
like this one: “Do vou want to eat?” 

“Nol” came the chorus 

“Do wou wiint to sleep?” 

“Nol” 

“What do you want?” 

“To fight!" 

Though we disagreed on many things 
(such as whether all U.S. workers are ex- 
ploited), I think Politico liked the first 
ringo he'd ever really talked to. A month 
later he was shot in the head in an ambush 
and died instantly. He was 19. 


tured our van. Wires shook loose, 

When a pin sheared in the clutch link- 
age, Orlando replaced it with a nail. And 
when that broke, with another nail. 

This was in the department of Nueva Se- 
Bovia, just south of Honduras. Many of its 
towns are part of the legend of Augusto 
(César Sandine, whom modern Sandinistas 
honor in their name, Sandinista National 
Liberation Front (FSLN). 

san Albino is all rubble and rust today. 
Buildings here once served a gold mine, 
U.S. owned. Eulogio Espinales, now a 
weathered 68, remembers visiting it with his 
father in 1926 and meeting a man not much 
taller than five feet. This was Sandino, the 
mine's assistant paymaster. 

“The miné didn't pay money,” Senor 
Espinales said. “They gave paper that 
would buy things only at their store." San- 
ding tried to organize a protest among the 
miners. When he took uparms afew months 
later, some of them joined him, They would 
hent U. 5. Marines. 

The possibility ofa Nicaraguan canal hael 
much to do with the arrival of Marines in 
1909. The U_§, already had chosen Panama 
as a canal site, but José Santos Zelaya, 
Nicaragua's Liberal dictator—Liberals and 
Conservatives were still feuding—tried to 
interest Britain or Japan in digging a com- 
peting waterway. 
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Zelaya already had angered the United 
States by attacking Honduras, stirring trou- 
ble in a region the U.S. considered its own, 
and by canceling business concessions. 

Four hundred Marines were landed. to 
protect U.S. propertv—and to help bring 
down Zelaya. In numbers ranging from 100 
to 2,800, Marines would remain most of the 
time until 1933, while U.S, involvement 
deepened. New York banks controlled fi- 
nances; U.S. arms and money kept pliant 
regimes—usually Conservative—in power. 

Tilezitimate son of a landowner and a 
mestizo servant girl, Sandino as both a na- 
tionalist anda passionate Liberal resented 
U.S. interference, His little army carried 
machetes, old rifles, a few machine guns. 
Sardine cans packed with rocks and dyna- 
mite became bombs, 

Ocotal, 25 miles west of San Albino, was 
garrisoned by U.S. Marines and the Nic- 
araguan Wational Guard. Sandino fired 
telegrams to Capt. G.D. Hatfield, the 
commander. From nearby San Fernando: 
“Shall I wait for you here or shall ] go to 
your” Hatfield telegraphed back, demand- 
ing Sandino’s surrender, Sandino answered: 
“T wanta free homeland or death,” 

Cn July 16, 1927, Sandino's 800 men at- 
tacked but could not dislodge the defenders, 
Next day five Marine biplanes appeared. 
They bombed and strafed for 45 minutes, 
Ssandino withdrew, having. lost some 300 
men. Defender casualties: five. 

Thereafter Sandino avoided pitched bat- 
tles. Planes sought his hiceouts. He lay in 
wait for columns onthe ground. Anambush 
near Quilali: five Marines and two guards- 
men killed. An attack on a pack train: five 
Marines dead. Both sides slew prisoners, 

The U. $. had no enthusiasm for this war. 
In 1933 all Marines were withdrawn; the 
National Guard would do the fighting. 
Trained by U. 5. officers, it was led by An- 
astasio Somoza Garcia, known as “Tacho," 

Peace was made with Sanding in 1933. 
The next year Somoza had him shot. In 1936 
Somoza took over the government, faunch- 
ing a dictatorship—supported by the U. §. 
—known for avarice and brutality. After 
Tacho was assassinated in 1956, two sons 
took his mantle. 

In Sandino the FSLN, organized in 1961, 
had a symbol who was valiant, tough, and 
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at times eloquent: His “free homeland or 
death” is a party watchword. He was a 
socialist who condemned capitalist exploita- 
tion; for its part, the FSLN has pledged to 
“end the anarchy characteristic of the capt- 
talist system.” 

That Marxism is an element of Sandinis: 
mo, the party philosophy, is readily ad- 
mitted by President Daniel Ortega, one of 
the nine comandantes on the directorate, 
Somecritics, divining that party has become 
synonymous with government, or even 
clominates it, sav the sterner stuff of Lenin- 
ism is part of the code as well. It comes as no 
surprise that nationalism also is part of San- 
dinismo; the FSLN fiercely denounces U.S 
imperialism. The third ingredient the presi- 
dent cited, Christianity, represents, in com- 
bination with Marxism, another peculiar 
laver of the onion 

Ispent most of an hour with Senor Ortega 
in Managua one evening. At 39 he keeps 
trim by runningand walking some five miles 
daily. Somoza jailed him for seven years. 

The FSLN's goal, he said, besides peace, 
is “to benefit the large sectors of workers 
who have been on the fringes historically 
... to reach a fairer distribution of the 
wealth.” About-a sixth of Nicaragua's peo 
ole have been given land since 1979 

Senor Ortega contends that the U. 3. 
doesn't understand Latin America and its 
oroblems. “Many times they don't under- 
stand what they should understand, he said 
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of U. 5, lawmakers, “The most comfortable 
policy for the U. 5. is to have countries that 
are called friends but that are really no more 
than submissive,” 

President Ortega surprised many U.S 
Congressmen by traveling to Moscow last 
April, night after the House of Representa- 
tives rejected a 14-million-dollarappropria- 
tonfor the contras, A month later the House 
approved 27 million dollars in aid. Some 
Congressmen credited Sefor Ortega’s tim- 
ing for the about-face. 

“The Congress knows perfectly well Dve 
been to Moscow on [six] other occasions,” 
the president said—declaring that his trip 
became “one more pretext” for U.S. help for 
his opponents, 


EW MEN HAD a greater influence 
on Nicaraguan events than Pedro 
Joaquin Chamorro. As editor of La 
Prensa, Chamorro was the Somoza regime § 
severest critic. The Somozas responded 
with censorship. Chamorro fought back 
in the 1950s with photos of Ava Gardner. 
When & story was banned, the actress took 
its place. Readers understood the code, 

W henanother period of censorship ended 
in 1977, Chamorro loaced the newspaper 
witha 33-month accumulation of prohibited 
stories about abuse and malfeasance 

In January 1975 he was gunned down— 
some 30 wounds. Managua rioted. Busi- 
nesamen and teachers concluded that revolt 
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The FSLN was the 
core of the 1979 revolt, but people from e\ 
ery walk of life took part in the uprising, in 
which untold thousands died 
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La Prem 
Here I read of 
cliizens complaining of high prices, of sal 
diers taking grain from a shop, of an engi- 
neer predicting trouble tn the rainy season 
because Managua’s sewers are inacecjuats 
Then, across town, | met Capt. Nelba 
Cectia Bland6n, 27. Pencil in hand, she 
reacds all three daily newspapers. Educated 
In jaw, she wears a uniform and, like other 
Interior ministry personnel, carries a pistol 
“fa Prensa ts not in agreement with the 


changes that are taking place,” she said. “It 
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the support of Western Europe, Latin 


America. and ‘i ible OpIMnIOn on the United 
States. Aslongas they want to show they are 

lemocratic, they need La Prensa 
"But their final goal is a Nlarxist-Leninist 
regime, and they try to weaken all the demo- 
cratic institutions. They have weakened pri 
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His view of the revolution is: “The Sandi 
nistas were just one part. But they had the 
rifies and pushed everybody else aside, 
CUSELP wants “democracy, pilu- 
ralism —promised, te said, in 1979, when 
ight persuasions allied 
the PSL, hoping to herve 
influence in the new government. For a 
short time they were Then the 
Sandinistas. much better oreanizec, began 
Making de sions on theirown. A doven po- 
hitical parties shill lend an aura of pluralism: 
six that participated in elections bast year 
wona total of.35 seatsin the 96-seat Nahonal 
Assembly. The FSLWN took the rest 

CLOSE? leaders believe they pay a price 
now for speaking out. Farms belonging to 
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taken this year 
ostensibly for distribution to 
Though he was offered of 
Bolanos called this “camouflaged reprisal” 
foranhgovernment statements he had made 
ae loiUSEP president. Another COSEP lead- 
er, implicated in an antigovernment plot in 
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1980, was slain in disputed CITCUMSLInCces 

His friends called it murder 
Lino He randez , alawyer, heads the pri- 
wately supported Paria Lnént Commission 
n Human Rights, “There may be as many 
CO) pocolata ‘a: prisoners, he said. “The 
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the lower levels.” She said the government 
has jailed 300 soldiers and police who com- 
mitted offenses. 


HE OVERFLOW CROWD at a May 

Day Mass broke into a cheer: “O-ban- 

do! O-ban-do!” Presently Miguel 
Obando y Bravo spoke, calling for dialogue 
to solve Nicaragua's factionalism., 

Cardinal Obanco y Bravo has long urged 
the Sandinistas to talk to the contras, a posi- 
ion echoed by the U.S. “But,” he told mein 
his office, “the government-said it did not 
want to have dialogue except through the 
mouths of machine guns." 

Sandinistas say that the Vatican opposes 
them because itequates Marxism with athe- 
ism. The cardinal complains of the war's 
toll, of censorship, and of 17 priests expelled 
from the country for acts the government 
considered uninendly. 

Most clergy who side with the govern- 
ment, the cardinal said, are “toreigners.” 
(Priests from several nations help overcome 
Nicaragua's shortage of clergy.) “Some of 
them think there can be no reconciliation be- 
tween the oppressors and the oppresseci, and 
that the oppressors are all those who do not 
follow the Marxist line.” 

Phere are indeed Marxist priests. Ernesto 
Cardenal, who serves as minister of cul 
ture—using as offices an elegant Somoza 
home—calls himself a Marxist Christian 
He insists there 15-n0 contradiction 

Another liberal pnest declares of his own 
theology: “It does not come from Marxism, 
it comes from within the church.” Antonio 
Castro (Nicaragua-born) means that “lber- 
ation theology,” as his kind is labeled, was 
affirmed by the Second Vatican Council in 
1965 and subsequent conferences of Latin 
American bishops, The bishops held that 
the church should “defend the nents of the 
Oppressed,” 

Such words affected some lay Nicura- 
guuns. “We looked around,” said Miguel 
Vigil, U. S.-educated engineer, “and saw 
what had alwavs been hére—poverty, mal- 
nutrition, illiteracy, children dying from 
diseases that could be cured.” 

Senor Vigil and his wife, Pinita, came 
from wealthy families—as do many FALN 
leaders. “Some people in our class left the 
country,” he said. “I stayed because for the 
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“Café oro" —golden coffee—iiries 
in the sun near Matagalpa, tts 
nickname reflecting the 157 million 
dollars that the crop earned this year 
Knowing (ts value, insurgents hil 
the harvest hord 


frst time in my life | could do something for 
the people.” He became minister of housing 

One midnight | walked in the Manamrua 
barrio called Larreynaga with members of 
the Sandinista Defense Committee. They 
are on alert nightly from 11 to 2 for crime or 
counterrevolutionary activity, including 
hoarding, whith might be evinced by some- 
one catrving sacks of sugar or corn, Such 
committees, FSLN sponsored and similar to 
those in Cuba, are most active in poorer 
neighborhoods 

[ met Aristedes Martinez, a shopkeeper, 
al the curbin front of his home. Asa vigilan- 
te he has never encountered anything more 
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sinister than a drink or a domestic quarrel. 
“But we stay on the alert,” he said 

Two blocks away a housewile watched 
the street from her doorway while keeping 
oneeyeona TV program about soldiers. She 
had ason in the army—and two studying in 
the Soviet Union, and two more in Cuba 

Neighborhood committees participate in 
health campaigns and sponsorcleanup pro}- 
ects. Committee work is voluntary, but the 
reasons for cooperating are compiling 
Want to mover? Get a letter verifying your 
residence from your committee. Want to 
register a car? Take a letter to the officials 
Want a sensitive government job? Get a let 
ter. And the committees issue ration cards 
that allow people to buy mce and beans at 
subsidized prices: (ificials have reminded 
the committees not to abuse their power 


HIS IS MY PLACE,” Onofre Suazo 
said, He had cleared the brush enough 
for me to see the timbers that once 
supported his house. Mow they were just 
charred stumps. Hevond, the rain-swollen 
Rio Coco looked like a stream of pea soup 
Cinofre's house stood until 1982 in what 
was Waspam, The town had &,000 people, 
schools, churches, theaters. Miskito Indi- 
ans—()nofre is one—considered it the capi- 
tal of their world, The Coco was a main 
stem, uniting 25,000 Nicaraguan Indians, 
Miskito and Sumo, living near its banks 
But the Coco (called the Waneki by 
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A no-nons-land ts declored at La Rica 
(above), where a soldier helps dismantle 
a former's home for reassembly 
elsewhere. Some 70,000 people have been 
removed from such areas, partly on 
grounds that they may be co-opted by the 
counterrevolitionaries, called contras 
Some find new homes tn resettlement 
comps such as La Por (facing page). 


Miskitos) also is the border with Honduras 
on Nicaragua's Caribbean side. When the 
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war heated up, Sandinistas forced the Indi- 
ans to leave, assertedly fortheir satety, sure- 
ly also because they were not trusted. Many 
things about the Miskito situation are dis- 
puted, but there is no doubt that 10,000 In- 
dians were marched to relocation camps, 
many miles from the river, in evacuations 
commencing in 1981. At least 10,000 fled to 
Honduras, others to Nicaraguan towns 

Elsewhere in northern Nicaragua, thou- 
sands of other Indians also were moved 
same old people and children were airlifted 
to cam ps—andl 7§ children died whenajam- 
packed helicopter crashed 

<ast summer the Sandinistas permitted 
Rio Coco people to begin to return. What 
they found was devastation (page 801). The 
army had burned buildings, presumably to 
prevent guerrillas from using them. Houses 
were destroyed in most Rio Coco towns. 

Waspam citizens lived under plastic 
shecis—at the height of the rainy season. 
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Juan and Enrita Ortiz and three children 
made a lean-to of salvaged tin. I regarded 
the slingshot in Juan's belt. “We have to 
eat," he said. ‘The government provided rice 
and beans; Juan provided doves. 

He had neither hammer nor nails, Start- 
ing over, he said, “I feel like a baby. But 
someday I can be like a man." 

“This was such a lovely town,” Enrita 
said. “There was a little café next to us, right 
over there. If God will lend us life, maybe 
this will be Waspam again.’ 

Some Miskitos said they forgave the San- 
dinistas, But I think they won't soon forget 

Throughout history Nicaragua's Carib- 
bean coast has always seemed far from Ma- 
nagua, separated by a great stretch of rain 
forest. Coastal people look instead toward 
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the sea. Englishmen came in the 1630s, later 
establishing a protectorate. Blacks came 
from Caribbean islands, s0me a5 runaway 


slaves. Moravian missionaries came, first 


from Germany, then from the United States. 
Many people speak English, aspirating Ja- 
maica style: “coast” and fishing “deants.” 

My headquarters in this region was Puer- 
to Cabezas—"Port" to its citizens, Orcca- 
sionally beleaguered by flare-ups of the war, 
it's a town of stilt-raised houses crimsoned 
with hibiscus. Churchgoing 15.a way of lite 
here. Moravians predominate. All weekend 
long, hymns float on the heavy moist 
air, sometimes accompanied basso profun- 
do by bullfrogs. 

Sandinistas concede they made errors on 
the coast. They expected to expropriate 
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Ina hammering rain J rode in a pickup to 
Krukira, an hour from Port. I was warned it 
might be in guerrilla hands. So on arrival, 
this being Sunday, | deemed it wise to go to 
church, where I heard three choirs fulfill the 
Moravian love of sone. 

I cannot say if there were guerrillas 
among Krukira’s several hundred souls, I 
found people courteous—and opinionated. 

On autonomy, a man said: “We want the 
lands.” He meant lands guaranteed to vil- 
lages when Britain renounced her claim to 
Lhe coast in 1860, 

Other Miskitos said autonomy should 
mean “we control the resources." These in- 
clude rich fishing grounds; stands of Carib- 
bean pine, a lumber tree; and gold mines. 

Same Miskitos surely side with the U.S. 
inthe war, hoping to see the Sandinistas top- 
pled. But I think the first concerns of many 
are the right to develop as they wish and to 
enjoy the coast’s considerable assets, Theirs 
issortofa war within a war. 

From Krukira's church I strolled down to 
a palm-fringed lagoon. The earth was car- 
peted with grass, Mango trees shaded 
houses levitated on stilts. No one, I think, 
can take that stroll without yearning to 
abandon pavement and telephones. 

On another day I traveled, as many Mi- 
skitosde, by dugout. Ishoverl off from Lam- 
laya, a few miles from Port, and motored 
through lagoons and rivers to Wawa, a vil- 
lage matching Krukira in allure. Save for 
pounding surf, the loudest sound is the crash 
of plummeting mangoes. 

On the way back to Lamlaya, as dark 
descended, the boatmen fouled the motor's 
wires. We began to paddle, with the pros- 
pect of three hours of vigorous exercise. 

A multitude of stars sparkled, The lagoon 
sparkled too; feeding fish and darting 
shrimp touched off myriad bioluminescent 
flashes, It was asif we were inside two hemi- 
spheres of sparkles, with the lagoon’s dark 
rim of Mangroves 15 a seam. 

The army imposes an § p.m. curfew on 
the water; we would not reach Lamlaya un- 
til past 11. We decided to go im making lots of 
noise in hopes that we wouldn't be mistaken 
for guerrillas. But, being jittery, we forgot 
about making noise and paddled in just 
waving two little flashlights 

Cnly after we beached did a soldier 
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appear. “We knew you were coming,” he 
said, But I think he had been asleep. 


Tomis Borge, minister of interior and 

the only survivor of the trio that 
founded the FSLN in 1961. Jailed by So- 
moza, he spent 30 months in solitary con- 
finement. The Guardia killed his wife. 

He isa compact man who moves quickly, 
catlike, He spoke of the hard realities con- 
fronting Nicaragua today. In the FSLN's 
original plan, he said, “there was no talk of 
political pluralism or of a mixed economy, 
We only talked of national liberation." 

He lit a cigar and continued. “Wouldn't it 
be easy toeliminate La Prensa and COSEP? 
Allit takes is a phone call to jail the COSEP 
leaders and close the newspaper.” But this is 
impractical because of “the reality we are 
living, because of forces in the world.” 

Translation: [f the Sandinistas squeeze 
Nicaragua into a one-party nation, wholly 
socialized, they will lose important friends. 
Nicaragua receives as much ¢conomic aid 
from Western Europe—z00 million dollars 
pledged this year—as it does from the 
U.S.8_R. and its satellites. [tis aided by Lat- 
in America as well, Even Fidel Castro has 
ativised the Sandclinistas “to continue the 
mixed economy, the plural situation,” a 
Borge aide told me, Perhaps Fidel thought it 
unlikely that the Soviet Union would under- 
write Nicaragua's limping economy as 
heavily as it has Cuba's, 

Most members of the ruling directorate go 
out often to galvanize the people. I found 
agriculture minister Jaime Wheelock, 
grandson of an English cofice grower, in 
Chinandega, perspiring and orating before 
sugar-refinery workers. “Itis not the revolu- 
tion but aggression that is causing the eco- 
nomic crisis,” he told them, And, “What 
would happen if we gave up? Planes would 
be full of Somecistas coming back. We do 
not give up!" Then, from Sandino: “Free 
homeland or death!" 

Near dark I climbed into Wheelock’s van 
to ride back to Managua, He drove, 

In the economic realm much depends 
upon what Wheelock, a boyish-looking man 
of37,cando to improve agricultural output 
Thanks to a major donation from Cuba, 
Nicaragua gained a refinery this year so 
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NE AT A TIME is how they 
usually die in a guerrilla war. 
In this one, the Sandinistas 
say that the trick 

become a torrent of carnage that has 

cost 4,000 Nicaravuans ther lives 

This is how one more lost his 

Last July photographer Jim 

Nachtwey went on patrol with 

one of several special Sandinista 

battalions charged with engaging 

contras in the north. Not far from 
aan Jase de Bocay his 200-man 

ErouUp surprised about 300 rebels 

called in artillery, and attacked. 

In the firefieht one soldier 

sprays his AK-47 at the guerrillas 
above), As the bullets fy overhead, 

a soldier lies dying (right), the 

sole Sandinista fatality. Nachtwey, 

a Veteran combal photographer 
rom Northern lreland to 

El Salvador, says of his work: "It 
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never gets easier. [t only gets harder.” 














EFSOLUTE 1 
rebels ight on against a 
revolution that they feel has 
betrayed them. In northern 
Nicaragua, guerrillas of the 
Nicaraguan Democratic Force (FDN) 
pause for praver (left). Claiming 
18.000 tr oops including farmer 
National Guardsmen, the FDN 
received most of an estimated 80 
million dollars in CT]A-channeled U.S 
aid to the rebel 
stopped arms funding last year. It later 
approved 27 million dollars in 
nonmilitary support 

Near the Costa Rican border, men 
at the Revolutionary Democratic 
Alliance (ARDE) fire a recoilless rifle 


sut divided, the 
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(below) at Sandinistas in San juan del 

Norte, ARDE leader Edén Pastors 
was a revolutionary hero known as 
Commander 4¢ro belore turning 
neainst the regime in 1981. Afterhe 
refused to ally with the FON, warv of 
iis National Guard elements, the 
CLA cut off his funeds, and his forces 
have withered. 

Miés and AKR-47s bristle from 

a mangrove swamp ina Miskito 
eae camp south of Puerto 

abezas (below left), In 1982 the 
4 lian movement split. Misura, to 
which these soldiers belong, hehts 
while its 
Misuri wats, Ls has scl along 


in the northeast, 


rival, 


the Costa Rican border. 
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the middle: One is pressed 


inte leading Sandinistas (above) 


toward contra forces near San Ose ce 


Hocay and a firefight (pages 806-7 
Yet if approached by 
might well feel obligated to aid them 
Both sides demand food, shelter, and 
anh bodies; resistance 1s perilous 

The Sandinistas have been charge 
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with some atrocities 
contras, claiming 
for captured troops and informe 
in their mu bile aAMpAlgN, stand 
accused of killing many of them 
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Yet contras gain support from 


campesinos, who blame the 


rovernment for poverty and fear 
its military draft. From a campesino 
home near the San fosé de Boca; 
skirmish, wary eves stare from behind 
aA government solder (right) 
Nicaragua has long been 
such as Pablo Antonio 
Luacdra, Who warned during the 
Somorva era: “Lio not DenAVe: in the 
ulliance of money and the 
nachinezun, for vour children will 
inherit not the but the 
machinegun.” Che prophecy rings 
sadly true: No one has the money, and 
everyone has the runs UJ 
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ETS GET ONE THING straight at the 
start: Daniel Boone never wore a 
,coonskin cap. He preferred the wide- 
brimmed beaver worn by his fellow 
Quakers, After all, it was a lot better for 
keeping the sun and rain out of his eves 

Myths abound about the man who be- 
came the first hero of the westward move- 
ment in America. [Indian fighter? True, but 
by his own admission he never killed many. 
First settler of Rentucky? Wrong, others got 
there before him. Brave? Often, but also 
foolish from time to time: 

Yet Daniel Boone stands as the prototype 
frontiersman—a strong, silent figure mov- 
ing swiftly through virgin timber, sighting a 
deer, felling it with one shot of his flintlock. 
He was indeed @ superior woodsman and 
wilderness guide, who pioneered the over- 
land route into Kentucky. ©n several 








THE FRONTIER 


occasions he was captured and escaped from 
Indians, whom be understood as well as or 
better than most. He fought valiantly on the 
frontier during the Revolutionary War, was 
twice wealthy in land only to lose it, and be- 
came internationally renowned for his ad- 
ventures and exploits—a hero in his own 
time and beyond, 

Two hundred fifty years ago much of the 
population of what was to become the Unit- 
ed States wis clustered on the eastern sea- 
board. With western settlement barred by 
the great wall of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, often hostile Indians, andthe presence 
of the French, British colonists looked pri- 
marily across the Atlantic to Europe. 

But land and freedom were the reasons 
many had come to the New World, and as 
the coast became more crowded there were 
those who thought about moving on. 


Eyes of a hunter gaze from a 
portrait of Daniel Boone, 
palrited on otlcloth in 1820 by 
Chester Harding from an ot 
sketch mode just three morths 
before Boone's death, at age 85, 
in Missourt. A cabin tn &t 
Charles County, photographed in 
the fote 1800s (Left) and since 
torn down, 16 thought by many to 
hove been built by Boone. The 
archetypal American woodsman, 
he left his sienoture—reproduced 
above in the title—oern the 
nation's frontier as he moved 
ever wtstward in its vanguerd 
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Boone's genes. His 
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seeking religious freedom im 
Boone's father, Squire (his 
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worth (Caroling, Daniel himself 
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dants pushed Li the Rin ies man bet Cnet 

“They had the itching foot,” wrote John 
raikeless, the preeminent biogra 
pher, “Somethme called, So 
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ANIEL WAS BORN November 2, 
L734, in Berks County, Pennsyl- 
Vania, the sixth of Squire and Sa- 
children. His for- 
sinterests layin 
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the woods and hunting for the family larder 

When two of his children married non- 
(Juakers and the famil 
community, Squire determined to 
Pennsylvania. The westward movement 
[hose seeking more and bet- 
ter land usually turned south, through the 
broad Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, And 
so went the Boones. settling in North Caroli 
nas Yadkin River Valley about 1742 

[twas rich land, with ample game, and bi 
Daniel's liking Mes 
friencis from Pennsylvania. The Tai a sah Bi 
an family lived on nearby Sugar Tree ( Saas 
Janiel’s sister Mary married William Brv- 
an, and it was probably at their wedrling 
that Dane: met 15-year-old Rebecca Bryan 

sit wooIne and woods wandering would 
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State-of-the-art weapons of their tine, 


have to wait. War was brewing on the Ohio. struight-shooting Kentucky long 

In 1755 British Maj. Gen. Edward Brad- rifles were so nomed after Boone and 
dock launched an expercition against the others used them to open up that region. 
French at Fort Duquesne, the site of Hershel House of Morgantown, Kentucky, 
present-day Pittsburgh. His force of some a modem marer of flintiock rifies, 


dresses is a wooden of Boorne’s-era to 
give a firing demonstration (above left) 

Collectors of Boone memorabilia have 
long been faced with questions of 


cuthenticity. Two rifles and a powder 


1 500 regular and colonial troops included 
George Washington, a 23-year-old colonel 
of the Virginia militia. Benjamin Franklin 
provided supplies and transport. [he com- 


missary was Dr. Thomas Walker, who in horn (above) reputed to have been 

1750 hac become the first known white man Boone's were probably not. Tradition has 
to thread the Cumberland Gap. And two of it that a rifle now owned by collector 

the wagoners were John Finley, who had re- Vernon Nikkel (top) was traded toa 
cently returned from trading with Indians tn neighbor by Boone for livestock. 


Rentucky, and young Daniel Boone 

It was a slow march from Fort Cumber- 
land, Maryland, over a road laboriously 
axed out of the Pennsylvania wilderness for 
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Daniel Boone, First Hero of the Frontier 
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troops, artillery, and wagons. It is easy to 
imagine Boone listening raptly to Finley's 
campfire tales of a land rich beyond measure 
in buffalo, deer, bear, anc turkey. 

Braddock, insisting on the ordered ranks 
of European battle, marched into French 
and Indian ambush—and a disaster that 
cost him his life—near Fort Duquesne. The 
routed British fled. Boone, cutting the 
traces'on his wagon team, leapt on a horse 
and rode to safety, carrying with him his 
vision of Kentucky. 

Back on the Yadkin, Daniel married Re- 
becca Bryan, by most reports a tall brunette, 
who was to be his wife for 56 years. OF her 
ten children, two were killed by Indians. 
She could mold bullets, shoot a flintlock, 
and skin adeer. She was often alone for long 
periods of time, not knowing if her husband 
was alive or dead. A contemporary relates 
that after one long absence hunting and 
exploring, Daniel returned to find a new 
child in Rebecca's arms. She confessed that 
one of his brothers was the father. “Weill,” 
Boone reportedly replied, “if the name's the 
same, it’s all the same,” and he loved the 
child as his own. 

The only painting of Daniel from life was 
done just before he died. The artist asked 
him if he had ever been lost. “No,” Boone 
quipped, “T can’t sav as ever I was lost, but | 
was bewildered once for three days." 

John James Audubon also met Boone late 
in his life and described his physical stature 
as “girantic,” influenced, no doubt, by his 
reputation as hunter and woodsman ¢z- 
traordinatre. Nathan Boane described his 
father as “five feet eight inches high, with 
broad shoulders and chest... . about one 
hundred and seventy five pounds... cyes 
blue, and skin fair.” 

Boone owed his fame largely to John Fil- 
son, a schoolteacher and real estate entre- 
preneur who had purchased large tracts of 
land in Kentucky and hoped to lure settlers 
with his The Discovery, Settlement and 
present State of Kentucke. Published in 
1784, the book included the purportedly 
autobiographical “Adventures of Col, Dan- 
i] Boon.” Although Boone's “autobiog- 
raphy" is full of classical references ond 
effusive phrases that are pure Filson, Boone 
declared, “All true! Every word true! Not a 
lie in it!" Critics have challenged Boone's 
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loyalty, good sense, and woodsmanship, but 
all agree that he had a good press agent, 

When copies of Filson were published in 
France, England, and Germany, Europe- 
ans saw Boone as the epitome of Rousseau's 
natural man. A young French diplomat 
recommended Aentucke to Ambassador 
Thomas Jefferson, and Lord ‘Byron extolled 
the frontiersman in his epic Gon Juan; 


Ofthe great names which in our faces stare, 
The General Boon, back-woodsman of Kentucky, 
Was happiest amongst mortal anvuere. .. . 


Dantel and Rebecca made their first home 
on North Carolina’s Hear Creek, a Yadkin 
tributary. The region is gently rolling, its 
fields now given to grazing and crops of 
corn, tobacco, and soybeans. When freshly 
plowed, the earth shows brick-red clay that, 
according to-a local resident, “is good dirt 
but takes careful working. If you plow it 
wet, you get boulders.” 

Daniel wasn't much interested in farming 
anyway. There was money in deer hides, 
used for all manner of goods, including 
clothes and footwear. Perhaps in search of 
more game, or to get closer to ns beloved 
mountains, or possibly to escape creditors, 
Daniel in the late 17606 took his growing 
family farther west on the Yadkin, near 
present-day Wilkesboro, North Carolina, 


Let the girls do the spelling and 
Dan will do the shooting. 


—Suyuis © Bocce 


When hunting was good, there was ample 
money for supplies. But Indians often 
robbed him of hides and be had to buy pow- 
der and shot on credit. Throughout his life 
he fluctuated between plenty and poverty, 

As he hunted deeper into the Appala- 
chians, Boone begun to leave those now fa- 
mous reminders of his presence. “D. Boon 
cilled A Bar on tree in the year 1760" ap- 
peared on a beech in eastern Tennessee. He 
was prolific with his inscriptions, but the au- 
thenticity of some is doubtful. Dr. Thomas 
D. Clark, a renowned Kentucky historian, 
relates that a friend admitted to carving “D. 
Hoon” on every beech tree in Henderson 
County. “You'd understand,” Clark said 
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woocdsman to fined it. Was Boone interested? 

(in May 1, 1769, Daniel, his brother-in 
law John Stuart, John Finley, and three oth- 
ers journeyed over the Blue Kidge, across 
the Holston, Clinch, and Powell Valleys. 
Beyond lay the seemingly impenetrable wall 
of Cumberland Mountain. But the mensoon 
found a hunter's trace that led them to the 
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they turned north up the Warriors’ Path, a 
route traveled by hunting and war parties of 
the Cherokee and Shawnee. Except for brief 
periods, the Indians built no villages in Ken- 
tucky, reserving the land for hunting, The 
absence of Indians was one reason white set- 
tlers were attracted to the region, 

At the end of May, Boone and his com- 
panions set up a base camp ona creek still 
called Station Camp, near present-day Ir- 
vine, Kentucky. Although most of the vast 
canebrakes that once fed the buffalo herds 
have fallen to cultivation, I found a goodly 
patch of the bamboo-like grass still growing 
on a nearby flat. 

Bob Collins, retired forest supervisor of 
Daniel Boone National Forest, cut a pencil- 
thin stalk with his penknife, Measured next 
to ranger Clarence Moore's six-and-a-half- 
foot height, it looked easily nine feet. 

"This is where they pitched their camp,” 
said Collins, “stacking small logs on corner 
posts to create a shelter facing the fire." 

Exploring out of the camp, Boone had his 
first view of the Bluegrass country, His 
autobiography states; “We found ourselves 
on Red-River...and, from the top of an 
eminence, saw with pleasure the beautiful 
level of Rentucke.” 


My footsteps have often been 
marked with blood... © —paniel Boone 





After seven months of excellent hunting, 
reported Boone, “the time of our sorrow was 
now arrived.” Surprised by Shawnee, his 
party was robbed of the horses and all the 
deer skins—a hazard bitterly recorded on a 
tree by another group of hijacked hunters: 
“2300 Deer Skins Lost. Ruination By God_" 

All except Boone and Stuart returned to 
the settlements, but they were not alone for 
long. Incredibly, in that great wilderness, 
Boone's brother Squire found the hunters, 
bringing fresh horses and ammunition, a 
feat he was to duplicate two more times— 
carrying skins back to the Yadkin and re- 
turning with supplies—during Boone'stwo- 
year hunting and exploration trip. But on 
the brothers’ journey home in March of 1771 
they arrived empty-handed. The Indians 
had robbed them once again. 
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Dantel first attempted to settle in Ken- 
tucky in 1773. The Boones and a few score 
others, including some Bryan in-laws, set 
out with a packtrain, cattle, and household 
foods, Near Powell Valley, Boone sent his 
eldest son, James, back for more supplies. 
Dark caught the 16-year-old and his com- 
panions only three miles from rejoining the 
pioneers. Indians attacked. James and his 
friend Henry Russell were tortured to death. 
They were buried there, wrapped in one of 
Rebecca's linen sheets. 

Scared and disheartened, the would-be 
settlers convinced Boone to turn back. The 
first effort to settle Kentucky was.a failure. 


MAN with a grand design for settle- 
| ment—a whole new colony—was 


A. North Carolina's Judge Richard 

“Henderson, an old friend and advo- 

cate of Boone. Britain had forbidden further 

westward settlements, but American rebel- 

lion was beginning to boil. Henderson pro- 
ceeded with his: plans. 

His Transylvania Company paid 10,000 
pounds in goods to the Cherokee for 20 mil- 
lion acres between the Kentucky and Cum- 
berland Rivers. Not all the Cherokee were 
in favor. Dragging Canoe took Boone by the 
hand and said, “Brother, we have given you 
a fine land, but I believe you will have much 
trouble in settling it.” 

Hired by Henderson to cut a path for the 
new settlers, Boone on March 10, 1775, as- 
sembled 30 mounted axmen at Long Island 
in the Holston River. This-starting point, a 
four-mile-long teardrop of land, now lies in 
the midcdle of Kingsport, Tennessee, and 
bristles with the stacks of a huge chemical 
plant. Only the northern tip is undeveloped. 

“This was a sacred island to the Chero- 
kee," related Ray Hunt, a local-history buff. 
“They didn't give itup until 1806, And now 
the city has given back this tip of the island, 
three and a half acres of it, to the eastern 
band of the Cherokee.” 


Boone’s darkest hour came at his son's 
graveside in. Virginia’s Powell Valley, 

a year after Jores was killed by 

Indians on Boone's first attempt to settle 
Kentucky. A storm deepened his despair at 
finding the grave disturbed by wolves. 
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Firstroad to Kentucky wos Boonesberough.A portion of 
cul by Boome and a party of this footpath, later called the 
qaomenin I775, leading the Wilderness Rood, is preserved 
WY fo settlement of fabove) within Curmberlane 


[ set off to follow the axmen’s trail, much 
of it now overlaid with macadam. The soft, 
worn ribs of the Alieghenies rolled across my 
path as they had Boone's. U.S. Route 58 
generally follows his track into the south 
Weel corner ol Virgima. As l drove down 
Powell Valley, the great white face of Cum- 
berland Mountain loomec on my right. To 
the hundreds of settlers who plodded in 
Boone's wake, this signaled the gateway to 
Kentucky (map, pages 816-17} 

The gap and much of Cumberland Moun- 
tuin is protected today as a national his- 
torical park. Park historian Keith Morgan 
led the way up a steep, narrow trail that 
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is thought to be a part of the Boone Trace 

‘We con't say this is definitely the foot- 
path,” he said. “It might have been part of 
the wagon-wide Wilderness Road that <up- 
planted the trace in 1796. But they were 
undoubtedly in the same vicinity,” 

Lspent that night in the Wilderness Koad 
Campground and woke to a mizzling rain 
weather not unlike that reported by William 
Calk, who traveled with the closely tollow- 
Ing Henderson party. “This is a very lowry 
morning & like for Rain But we all agree to 
Start Karly we Cross Cumberland River & 
travel Downitabout 10 miles through Some 
turrabel Cainhrakes 
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the skirmish ended, the men threw up a 
hasty log fort and cared for the wounded. 

Of Boone, Walker said he “conducted the 
company under his care through the wilder- 
ness, with great propriety, intrepidity, and 
courage; and was I to enter an exception to 
any part of his conduct, it would be on the 
ground thal he appeared void of fear... too 
little caution for the enterprise." 

John King and I climbed over a stile and 
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found a marker for Twitty's Fort, as it was 
called, in the middle of a pasture. A fresh 
breeze sent clouds scudding over the blue- 
grass. I remembered asking forester Bob 
Collins about this. incident—why, in his 
opinion, no guard had been posted. 

“Boone wasn't scared of Indians," he 
said, “There was always the danger of two 
or three looking for what they could steal. 
Most people in those days were no more in 


Notional Geographic, December 1985 


Trial by fire came to 


Boonestborough in 1774 during 


a seven-day Indian siege led by 


British officers and Shawnee 
Chief Blackfish—the large 
figure in British military 
headdress at upper right in 
this painting done in Indian 
pictorraplhiic styvie. 

The Indions and thet allies 





first demanded surrender from 
Boone—the large figure in 

and other 
pioneer leaders. Stalling in 


hrogd-brinutied hat 


hopes of reinforcements, the 
settlers negotiated for three days. 
Finally the Indians attacked, 
and the siege began, 

Frames around the pairitinse 
chronicte the events: first 


Daniel Boone, First Hero of the Frontier 
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meeting ce negotloaniorns, tiie 
Indians’ false withdrawal; 
tunneling by Indiana and 
counter-digging by settiers, who 
threw rocks at their bestepers; 
assaults with rifies and terches 
All ended with a providential 
rainstonm that forded the 
Indians’ departure, heralded by 
a rainbow above the fort. 
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terror of Indians than we are of burelars. We 
don't post guards against burglars.” 

Courage failed some of the men, and they 
turned for home, The remaining trailblazers 
placed Walker on a litter and followed Otter 
Creek to the Kentucky River, There, Walk- 
er recounts, “wemadeastation, and called it 
Boonesborouch. " 

As with most of the territory associated 
With Boone, the region around Fort Boones- 
borough State Park today blazons with signs 


hearing the family name: Daniel Boone 
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Poothardy churge brought disaster when 
May, Alugh Mctary, nding into the 
Licking River (opposite, far rignt), 

led settlers uvto Indian ambush at the 
Hattle of Hine Licks in 1782. Boone 
carried his-son Israel's body from the 

ed the salt lick 
here, 06 evidenced by mastodom fossils 
(above) bot ling 

brine in a kettle that dates from 


Boone's tine hte TOPRERITE | OF jae dee 
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Riding Stable and Wilderness Camping 
Ground, Rebecca Boone Gift Shop, and the 
Daniel Boone Inn, which claims the coldest 
beer onthe Kentucky River 

Astone wall bearing the names of the orig 
inal settlers stands on the fort site, A re- 
creation, built in 1974 from a sketch of the 
original, crowns a hill above park facilities 

“The historians were very upset because it 
wasn t put on the original site,” said then su- 
perintendent Juett “Bucky” Walters. “But 
in December 1979 we had a major flood 
Water was six feet deep in the riverside of 
hice, The fort would have been wiped out 

The newness of the pencil-straight and 
sharpened pine logs of the reproduction Star- 
Hes the eve. Inside, from April 1 through Oc 
tober 31, crafismen weave cloth and baskets 
and make soap, dolls, and other items of 
Lhe time. Some of the 76 cabins and one of 
the four blockhouwses are furnished as they 
might have been in the fort's early vears. 


N THOSE FIRST DAYS of Boones 
borough most of the men were too busy 
claiming land to biwiid fortifications and 
put in crops. Henderson, who arrived 
with his group on Apnl 20, complained a 
month later of “no meat but fat bear. Almost 
starved. Drank a little coffee & trust to luck 
for dinner." 

A convention to form the new gfovern- 
ment of [ransyhvania was held at Boones- 


borough beginning May 23, 1775. Among 
who in 


those attending was James Harrod, 

1774 had beaten Boone in founding the first 
permanent British settlement in Kentucky 
—Harrodsburg. Courts were established, 
ihe mititia organized, and laws passed 
protect the game. Speeches of the day re- 
ferred tothe British crown; noone knew that 
the battles of Lexington anc Concord had 
been fought a month earlier. 

Kentucky soon felt the effects of the wa 
Raids by Indians allied with the British 
became common. Fearing for their lives, 
more than half the new settlers left. At one 
ime only 12 women remained in Kentucky, 
among them Rebecca Boone anc her four 
daughters 

Just after the Day 
a small band and Cherokee 
watched fromacanebrake as Jemima Boone 
and her friends Betsey and Fanny Callawa 
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others in Madison County, 
Rantucky. Disillusioned, 
Boone retired to trap and hunt 
from a cabin he built at Breshy 
Fork. His lost Kentucky home 
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Daniel Boone, First Hero of the Frontier 
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Putting on his friendliest 
face, Boone promised to surrender the men 
at Hine Licks, but he persuaded Blackiis 
that it would be better to taki Bo tan 
oughinthe spring when the cl chil- 
dren could more ensily survive the trek 
north, either to be adopted by the Inclians or 
sold ta the British 

The« iptured Kentuckians Were marched 
to Old Chillicothe, a Shawnee community 
on the Little Miami River, near present-day 
Aenla, Ohio and ten 
taken to Li Henry Hamilton in De- 
troit, who paid a bount for all but Boone 
ckfish refused to surrender. Al- 
luding to British sympathies in Kentucky 
and showing his ission as a British 
militia inced 
the Sha Wl Hamilten of his Laryalist 
leanines, buteven some of is own men 
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Damel obviously hac an affinity with the 
Indians all his life 
‘They shared a love of the forest, hunting, 
and freedom,” said Steven Channing, for- 
merly a professor of history at the University 
of Kentucky, who is now working ona film 
“On the other hand, he was 


aq 


He had known then 


about Boone 
usually a loner, and that was alien to them. 

When the Shawnee allowed Boone to 
nuni—under supervision—he began to 
hoard powder and lead, and “now began 
to meditate an escape.” When a large war 
party gathered in June, Boone realized that 
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the attack on Boonesborough was immi- 
nent, Supping away from a hunting party, 
he covered 160 miles in four days and stag 


fered into the settlement Bs now he looked 





more Indian than white. Of his family, he 
found only Jemima. Rebecca, thinking him 
déacd, had returned to North Carolina 

‘The famous partisan,” as the Virginia 
Gazette calied him, quickly saw to the repair 
and completion of Boonesborourh's fortifi 
cations and sent to nearby settlements and 
the Virginia militia for help. In early Sep- 
tember the enemy force——450 Indians and 
‘arrived on the north 
bank of the Kentucky 
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Suddenly Maj. Hugh McGary rode into 
the river hollering, “All who are not damned 
cowards follow me, and I'll soon show you 
the Indians!" The undisciplined frontier 
troops rushed in his wake. Boone and the 
other officers had no choice but to follow. 
Within minutes the battle was over and 60 
Kentuckians lay dead. 


Dow all the good to my Nighbour 


and my Self that I Can and Do as 
Little harm as 1 Can help and 
trust in gods marcy for the Rest. 


—Duniel Bere 


Nearly a year after Cornwallis’s surren- 
der at Yorktown, the “last battle of the 
Revolution,” as it has been called, cost 
Boone a heavy price. Running in retreat, 
Daniel had grabbed a horse and handed the 
reins to his son Israel, who cried, “Father, 
I won't leave you.” A shot rang out, and 
Boone lost another son. 

Today a Kentucky state park protects the 
Blue Licks battle site, A granite shaft bears 
the names of the fallen, and markers show 
their mass grave. Boone took his boy's body 
back to Boone’s Station, now called Athens, 
where he had settled in 1779, 

In the years following, Boone kept the 
family on the move. They lived for atime in 
Limestone (today's Maysville, Kentucky), 
where he prospered as aninnkeeper, survey- 
or, and trader in furs, hides, and ginseng. 
Later they lived at Point Pleasant, where he 
continued as a representative to the Virginia 
General Assembly, to which he was first 
elected in 1780. (Kentucky did not become a 
state until 1792.) 

But his trials were not over. Land was the 
lure of Kentucky, and Boone was often 
asked to buy tracts for wealthy Virginians. 
He agreed, for a share of the land. At one 
point he owned 100,000 acres himself—or 
thought he did. He was, unfortunately, 
Careless about filing procedures. 

While Daniel could usually hold his own 
against the Indians, he was no match for 
lawyers and unscrupulous land merchants. 
Kentucky maps of the period are shingled 
with overlapping claims (page 832). When 
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those of his clients proved faulty, Boone had 
to sell some of his holdings to pay them. 

Embittered, he turned to hunting, his first 
love, He settled for a time on Brushy Fork, 
only ten miles from Blue Licks, the site that 
had brought him so much grief. Now re- 
stored, the only Boone cabin left in Ken- 
tucky overlooks a placid pond on a large 
farm near Carlisle (pages 832-3), its only 
occupant a silent black snake. 

Kentucky seemed to turn her back on 
Boone, Game was becoming harder to find, 
Much of his remaining land was taken for 
taxes. He was more vilified than praised. 
His son Daniel Morgan Boone, who had vis- 
ited the Missouri region (then the Spanish 
possession of Upper Louisiana), told him he 
would be welcomed and rewarded if he 
would lead immigrants to St. Louis. 

In 1799 Boone hewed a canoe froma giant 
tulip poplar to carry his family down the 
Ohio to the Mississippi. Once again, rela- 
tives and friends accompanied him. At Cin- 
cinnati crowds gathered at the riverside to 
see the renowned woodsman, Asked why 
he was moving on, he replied, “Too many 
people! Too crowded.... I want more 
elbow room!" 

Boone arrived in St. Louis in October to 
waving flags and a military parade in his 
honor. The Spanish allowed him to parcel 
out400 acres to each new family. Boone re- 
ceived 1,000 arpents (850 acres) when he 
first arrived and 10,000 arpents later in the 
Femme Osage district, some 40 miles westof 
St. Louis. Finally it seemed that the land he 
had always sought was to be his. 

Appointed syndic, or magistrate, he cis- 
pensed justice under an elm that came to be 
called the Judgment Tree (pages 834-5), His 
judicial decisions seemed to suit his neigh- 
bors, though they were often as unorthodox 
as his spelling, One document declares: “Ido 
Cartify that I gave Benjamon garcdner pur- 
mistion to Satel on a pees of vacant Land 
Coled the Little purrarey on the Misurry 
Sum time in Desember 1807... ." 

Then Boone's bubble burst with the Loui- 
siana Purchase, Spain had ceded the terri- 
tory to France, which in turn sold it to the 
young United States of America. A U. 5. 
commission ruled Boone's land titles illegal, 
and he, along with scores of others, was 
stripped of his holdings. 
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The famous woodsman had some power- 
ful friends in Congress, but before they 
could help, the War of 1812 intervened. 
(Daniel volunteered, but was turned down 
because of age—he was 78.) Finally in 1814 
the Committee on Public Lands awarded 
him 850 acres—but he did not hold even this 
grant long 

A few Kentuckians rushed to Missouri 
claiming Boone owed them money, and he 
sold every acre to satisfy them. The husband 
of an orphan girl to whom Boone had given 
land arrived secking redress for what had 
turned out to be worthless property 

“Vou have come agreat distance to suck a 
bull," the weary hunter said. “And, [reckon 
you will have to go home dry.” 





© THE END OF HIS DAYS he 

hunted and trapped the western 

reaches—some say he went as far as 

the Yellowstone country. Rebecca 
died March 18, 1815, and Daniel lived his 
last years with his children. He helped Na- 
than build a large house of blue limestone 
quarried on the property, and it stands to- 
day near Defiance, Missouri, wreathed in 
ivy (page 836) 

It was here in the front bedroom that the 
old hunter died on September 26, 1820, just 
five weeks shy of his 86th birthday, 

He was burned, ina cherry-wood coffin he 
hac had made vears before, next to Rebecca 
on a hill that looks over rich Missouri bot- 
tomland. Laid to resi—hbut not forever. 

In 1845 Kentucky petitioned to bring 
home the bones of her most famous founding 
father, and Missoun acceded. With much 
pomp and panoply Daniel and Rebecca 
were reinterred on a hilltop in Frankfort 
overlooking the Kentucky River and the 
state capitol, 

But there are those in Missouri who say 
that Kentucky has Rebecca, but not Daniel; 
that when they went to bury him beside his 
beloved wife, they found the grave of aslave 
and so placed the woodsman at her feet 1n- 
stead, ind that it is the bones of the slave 
that now rest in that Kentucky hill. 

David Wolf, state forensic anthropolo- 
mst, recently studied acast taken ofthe skull 
just before reburial in Frankfort. “The cast 
was poorly made,” he told me, “and was 
only of the cranium. But the round forehead 





Daniel Boone, First Hero of the Frontier 


and long, narrow head are typical of Ne- 
eroids, and the apparent young age at death 
certainly casts doubt that it is Boone's.” 

Nobody knows forsure, and maybe that's 
best. Both states that he gave so much to can 
now claim the man who loomed so large in 
life and legend. The myths will probably 
never go away, Afterall, the monuments in 
both cemeteries show Daniel Boone wearing 
4 coonskin cap. a 





Across generations the coonskin cap 
has symbolized Boone, although he never 
wore one—it detou lost-on o youngster 
meeting Dan Boone, a direct descendant 
who portrays his forebear in the Boone 
County State Bank in Lebanon, Indiana. 
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The new Ford Taurus and Mercury Sable contain over 300 engineering details designed 
to answer the American Driver's call for higher quality. They set new standards for six 
passenger roominess and comfort. And new standards in their engines, their transmis: 
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and Mercury Sable: _ 
Quality from the inside out. 


sions, their suspensions. Part-by-part, leature-by-feature, Ford Taurus and Mercury 
Sable have been designed from the inside out to be the best cars we've ever made. 
Thev'll be available at Ford and Lincoln Mercury dealer showrooms in tate December 
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FINALLY, A CAMERA AND RECORDER 
THAT'S GOT ITALL TOGETHER, 





INTRODUCING THE PRO WONDER 
, CAMCORDER FROM RCA. 


Pro Wonder the all-in-one video camera 
recorder from CA, makes itecasiar than everic 
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frauiomatically adjusts the focus and com- 
pensates for changes in iigniing condiions. 50 
yOu can work under just about any lighting 
oe he a ee ey keener 
shoct, Instant playback through the viewfinder 
allows you to review yourfope on the spot 


PRO WONDER IS LESHTWEKSHT. 

Our new video sysiem is poched with many of 
fhe fechures you would expect to find only on 
much hecvier camenn/ recorders. Yet i weighs 
In-at.on increctiole 5.5 ibe! 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 
Buy Pro Wonder now, and you'll neoeive this 
at oe ene Cora ewan 
S129) al no acicitional cost. Supplies are 
Amitec. so huny to your sant 
dealer before the supply ns out 
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Tectonics to Titanic 





SUBILATION—here is no other word for 
it. The faces of the men above reflect a 
triumph years in the making, the result of a 
unique partnership in undersea exploration 
The group watches a video screen aboard 
Anarr, a Woods Hole Oceanographic Insti- 
tution research ship, gazing for the first ime 
at the remains of the liner 7itanee two and a 
half miles deep in the North Atdiantic. Lostin 
1912 after collision with an iceberg, the ves- 
se] eluded all attermpts te locate her until this 
historic moment; 1:05 a.m. last September |, 
How that moment came about is de- 
scribed in this issue by expedition leacter 
Robert D. Hallard (wearing cap), a senior 
marine geologist at Woods Hole. National 
Geographic projects with Bob—such as ex- 
ploration of new life-forms in deep-sea 
vents—have:- resulted in six articles in the 
magazine, a book, two Television Specials, 
and three research grants, one of them to 
study plate tectonics on the Pacific floor. 
In many cases our partnership with Bob 
and Woods Hole has included a familiar 
ally, the U.S. Navy, Whose mterest in 
ecean-floor imaging played a key role in 
funding and equipping the Pitantc expedi 
tion. An equally important partner, the 
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French government, supplied major funds 
and asecond ship . The French project direc: 
tor, Jean Jarry, stands at Ballard’s right. 

The National Geographic Society takes 
pride in its contribution to such historic 
achievements, Over the vears our Commit- 
tee for Research and Exploration has made 
scores of underwater research grants total- 
ing millions of dollars. Other contributions 
are less easily measured. National Geo- 
Praphic photographer and electronics e¢x- 
pert Emory Kristof developed many of the 
photographic desiens successfully utilized 
by the 7itenic expedition. He was ably as- 
sisted by statf specialists Al Chandler, 
Claude Petrone, and Mike Schaeffer 

This month Bob Ballard, again with 
French colleagues, resumes his study of 
plate tectonics in the Pacific—the peaceful 
side of acareer that Editor Bill Garrett fond- 
lv refers to as “Starfish Wars." 

Whatever the results of that next chapter 
in man’s study of the ocean realm, National 
Geographic intends to be aboard 
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Wher che nombers add un tipht, tt can bea very eactting day, lt can mean 
getting the chings Youve siways wanted. Like that new sailboat cr that doce bone 
you ve been panning 

Ar Blumt Elta: & Loew), we're experts at helping your dreams become a reality, 
Since 1924, helping peopie like you make money has been our only goal 

We have an investment plan tor virtually evervbody. From stocks and bonds to 
annines fo mutual funds to commodities. Over itty investments in all, And every 
securities account we Offer ts protected to $10 million 

So, if yourides of a jray day includes nothing but life's silver linings— like ; 
second home, Of retirement income, or just traveling in style, gree usa call And 
become part of the Blunt Elis & Loewi success story, We ll add color to yinur tile 
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nTVgives you impact like this. 





Introducing the Magnovox 
37° TV stereo receiver! 
monitor. 


Big screen TV was invented 
for one reason and one reason 
on/y—to make viewing more 
lifelike. And no one does thar 
like Magnavox. 

Affer all, no one else has our 
exciusive liquid-coupled optics, 
which give 25", better contrast 
fhan our previous sysfems. 
Whor's more, we give you an 
advanced full comb filter, an 
innovotion fhat produces 
sharper, crisper images. 

Of course, the impact of our 
picfure is only ao part of fhe 
picture. Our new 37° set also 
has a special expanded stereo 
sound system. Its powerful 
integrated circuit creates a 
uniquely full sound that brings 
fhe pleture you're watching 
even more olive. 

In addition, we've added an 
#8-function remote control that 
lefts you odjusf fhe sound or 
even swifcth fo VCR or cable 
without leaving your sear. A full 
jack pane/ that has computer 
monitor capabilify. And a styi- 
ish design that fakes up fess 
floor space fhan a 25° console. 

The new Magnovox 37" TV. No 
motter how you look af if, i's a 


knockout. 


THIS IS MAGNAVOX 
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Two sizes, colors. Lowes! yearly cost. 
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Six A-Sine Fes. Hod 3 years oF Geographics 
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HIGHSMITH CO.. INC., P.O. Box 500. Fon Atkinson. Wi 59538 





AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


A well-enown Sew Tork suteady book pub 
lisher is searching for manwseripie worthy 
of publics thon Fiction, nonfelion, poetry 
juveniles, travel, scientific, specialined an: 
een controversial subjects will be consid 
ered. If you have a book ene Pas rip 
ready far. poblication for are still w rk ng 
on it, and would like more information and 


iiree bookiel, please write 


VANTAGE PRESS, DEPT, NA 


Dd W. ath &... New York, N.Y. LOG] 
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1 800 225-5669 


The Eritrean Relief Committee | 
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EXPLORE 
THE WORLD 
WITHOUT 
LEAVING HOME 


Hosta fopelzn student [or & year or summer 


Call TOLL FREE: 1-800-AFS-INFO 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
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go for it! 


use your library 


Amerncan Library Association 
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fasports segan coesn t make anving a 
charged expenence, thas no nght to east 
Nissan's Maxima SE does just that. In fact, the 
more you compare Maxima to the best the 
world has to offer, the better it looks. 

Compare Maximas engine: a fue-injecteo, 
liter V-6 power plant found in only one aires 
car, the awesome 300 £4. if generates more 
horsepower than a BMW 325e or an Audi 5000 

Compare Mamas advanced tecnnolagy: In 
aqation to 4-wnee/l independent suspension, 
you can adjust its erectronic shock absorbers 3 
ways from the cockpit for a smoother nde over 

varying road surfaces. No Furopean sports car 
offers this extraordinary fi Pal ure 

Compare Maxima '’s standard equipment 
with the Maxima SE, power windows, Gower 


IN THE WORLD OF _ 
HIGH-PERFORMANCE SEDANS 
MAXIMA SE THRIVES 

ON COMPARISON. 


= 








brakes, power sunroof, ail...standara. Where 
other cars offer s ered, only Maxima gives you 
a speaker AM and FM stereo system with 
graphic equalizer, Dolby cassette ceck and auto 
matic volume control, 

Best of all, compare Maxima 5 price. VW/nen 
YOU coms Ider everything that Maxima SE comes 
with, you'll be amazed at how ittle it goes for. 

The Best Extended-Service Plan Avail- 
able. When you build a car this good, you can 
back it this good. Up to 5 years, 100, 000 miles 
Ask about Nisan Secunty Plus” at participating 
Nissan dealers. If you're looking for performance 

the name rs Nissan 


THE NAME IS 


NISSAN 
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~ lenses 
look even 
better. 





NIKON LENS REBATE 


Lens Kebate 

24mm £2.8 Nikkor $25 

28mm {2.8 Nikkor Bal) eg | cool shaded home 
55mm f2.8 Micro Nikkor — $20 ee scope inay seem 

Som {2 Nikkor B25 SE he only difverence 

105mm f2.5 Nikkor $25 between the two are 
35-105mm £3.5-4.5 Nikkor $15 Se ie tat can turn 
35-135mm f3,.5-4.5 Nikkor $20 CRS erh- OB CHORD OEE 

70-2ldmm f4 Series E $40 |_| | Thmbsloten ecancot href he 

















SUK mm fA Nikkor a5 temperature drapes substantially. lhal 
means our air conditivners won't have te 
work so hard in the summer, We save 
energy, and money as well, 








We're offering rebates on nine of our | 
most popular lenses, from wide angles to Conservation Trees do a whole lot more. 
Pan, Sat” Ae ceca pe Te ae | Planted on steep hills, the trees® roots keep 
telephotos and zooms, So you can get the | ; ee , Sygate. 
et ma Tie Pa ae ee a the land from washing away when it rains. 
lens Yiu really Ww ant, instead of settling Lor | ‘nd inthe country, trees cin be planted as 
a brand Vou cont. shelterbelts keeping the soil from blow- 
Just thake sure the lens you buy comes ing away. 
with At official Nikon Inc. Warranty Find out how Conservation Trees can help 
Application, and get a rebate application vou. For your free brochure, write: 
from vour dealer. When you send in the Conservation Trees, The National Arbor 
applications, we ll send you a check—along Day Foundation, 1 Arbor Avenue, 


with your Nikon USA Club membership. Nebraska City, NE Gb400. 


Of course, a rebate offer alone may not 
convince you to buy a lens. But it might 
help you to buy the right one, 





We take the world’ 
greatest pictures: 





Joseph (.Curreri 
ATal Technician 








3 As an AI&I systems technician, | know service isnt just a Job, 
its a way of life. 

When a leading Wall Street firm caught fire, | was there before 
it was even out. Our team worked through the night and had the 
systems up before the bell rang on Wall Street. 

We worked hard all night for one reason. 

We can be the difference between a customer's 
business surviving or going up in smoke. 


So we treat all our service calls as though the business were 
ours. ‘Twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, year in, year out, 
were here to help. Nearly 20,000 of us, the most experienced 
service force in the country. 

Committed to the same basic idea about service.94 

‘lo find out more, call 1 800 2471212. 


Whether it's telephones, information or network systems, long 
distance services, or computers, Al&I is the right choice. 





Afal 
The right choice. 


ATAT 1885 


Finallyan American 
family car that's 
changed as much as 
the American family. 


Introducing the new, front: 
wheel-drive Buick LeSanre 
Sedan, an automobile 
designed tor today cand! 
tions — and today's families 

The new LeSobre is trim, 
seek, O2rochynamic. 

Bul first, rest assured fhat 
LeSabre is still o genuine family 
cor. It has room — make that 
comion — for sit passengers. 

And itis very mucho froce 
Hioral, full-size Bulck when it 
comes fo conveniences ond 
appointment: qulamanec 
fonsmission, power steering, 
power Brakes, air conditioning 
end velour seating. 

So what's new? Everyihing 
The LaSobre ts over 400 pounds 
lighter than is predecessor 


Protected by clearcoat paint. 
Built with the old of computers 
ond robotics. 

Perhaps best of all, tha new 
LeSabre is responsive, with a 
3.0-litre, muiti-oort fuel-injected 
angine [not available in 
California), tis well-mannered, 
with rock-and-pinion steering 
and fully independent 
SsLSpension. 

Buckle up and visil your 
Buick decier And experience 
afomily car thats changed as 
much as your family. 

A i Day 


_ u 
‘es <r ale, 
et ae - —— 


Wouldnt pou 
realy rather heve 6 Buick? 
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family programs: 
and CBS combine 
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Youve flipped through the be its time you looked into an Aecountant and Tax Preparer 
channels so olten that its worm — Apple" Ile Personal Computer Pop a program tiki 
the decals oi vour remot Itcan run over 10,000 differs AppleWorks” into its disk drive, 
Onin Ent Oe TIMS the worlds largest and youve got an integrated 
And vour eight-year-old just library of personal computer sot- spreadsheet, word stapes if 
fs i 
é CwTIstairs We inne 12 oO ware. So no matter what anvone lita hase to help vou cate lip 
ur best gold neckhices and Nn the amily wants to do, an with your work at home 
ec) VOU LO erve FM) a Mora ple Ue can help them do i Or Vou can select irom 
we Vi inal Wil i i}] | et | || thy clk] & of spe “il Fi 
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two cords and vou 


Color Monttor llc. 
ImageWriter II 
printer, Apple Per 


that let 


the average VCR. [ust 
take it out of the box, plug iN 


things Hike OUT new 





mouse and external disk drive. 

To see evervthing an Apple 
llc can do ersonl, 
visit any authorized Apple 
dealer 

While they may not have 
all 10,000 software packages on 
hand. voull find plenty of pro- 
grams the whole timily vill 
Wart to nun 

And rerun 
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Planet Earth and Fossils 


The computer-generated graphics, informative 

text, and of course the photographs inthe August 

1985 issue were exceptional and sure toentighten 

those who have never fully understood the me- 
chanics and history of the planet. 

Jeff W. Reynolds 

Chapel Hall, North Carolina 


It is seldom outside museums that one sees-such a 
marvelous cornucopia of ancient living remains 
as in the “Fossils” article. The images have o 
mosteerie quality, as tf they were the product of a 
stop-action camera, of life caught in the fullness 
of its time and place. 
DA. Dispenja 
Oregon City, Oregon 


evolution is true, then the Bible is a dead hook, 

BUT, tf the Bible is correct, evolution i a dead 
theory! They cannot both be valid. 

Cynthia Keen 

Jacksonville, Florida 


The Book of Genesis, without benefit of 70th- 

century scientific knowledge, almost parallels 

the same sequences of Earth-life origins as pre- 

sented in the August issue. A correlation? Cer- 
tainly not coincidence. Food for thought. 

Lowis A_ fankoski 

Piscataway, New fersey 


I'm becoming more distressed by the Society's at- 
tempt to educate everyone on ite concept of the 
origin of the Earth: [m tired of the attitude that 
evolution isa fact of life and not the controversial 
theory that itis. I would like to see research that 
promotes other theories. 
Leonard Root 
Anelcton, Temas 


Behind these NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC articles 
lies a vet array of siudies of the fossel record, 
geologic strata, radiometric dating, molecular hi- 
ology, embryonic development, and comparative 
unotomy. This observable bady of facts demon- 
yerates that earlier life-forms were ancestral to 
later ones. Some earty forms have heen so mccess- 
fulat adapling to various environments that they 
ae servived into the present chile others have 
become extinct, Actentists theortse fei new ope- 
cies develop oul of parental steck, debating the 
imporiance of rondom change, mutation, and 
isolation, bul very few dispute evolution uself 


Members Forum 

In the September 1985 issue, a member per- 
ceived the presentation of the big bang theory as 
a fact and questioned, “Is it not just a theory?" 
The implication ic that a fact is a more powerful 
explanation than a theory. Facts reflect the state 
of things as thev are. But facts may be trivial, and 
they also change through time as knowledge in- 
creases, Thev are not unalterable truths. 

A theory is a synthetic explanation that takes 
all the facts into account and provides an expla- 
nation for them: it makes predictions that con be 
tested. A theorvis not a guess ora trivial explana- 
lion, a implied when frequently dismissed as 
“only a theory." To ascribe to-a single facta sta- 
bility denied a theory is putting the cart before 


the horse. 
William V. Mayer 
Boulder, Coloracko 
Murray River 
Louise Levathes and David Robert Austen blend 
their tuients superbly in portraying the variegat- 
td beauty and distinctive charm of the River 
Murray (Aupust 1985), Here oat Alburv- 
Wodonga, where the Murray leaves the moun- 
tains, we are developing a major new city—now 
the second largest inland center in Australia 
High tech, both imported and indigenous, sits 
comfortably alongside the more traditional Aus- 
sic way of things. For the record, readers can 
mark Albury-Wodonga on the blank spot on the 
map, pages 256-7, and also mark it as the most 
happening city in Australia. 
Grordon Ff, Crate 
Albury, Australia 
Albury Wadonga (population 63,000) ix located 
past west of tae Ame Dom and should have been 
named, There ts certainiy a there, rere 


Mexican Border 

Tothose of us who live in close proxmmity tothe 
Mexican border, the conditions in “life on the 
Line” ( June 1985) are a continuing horror story, 
Asijong as emplovers can hire illegal aliens with- 
out penalty, the border will never be under 
control The refusal of Congress to pass the 
Simpason-Mazzoli bill condemned the illegals to 
conditions of servitude right out of the Dark 
Ages, Americans will say, “Without the legals 
we couldn't get the crops out.” Asimilar justifica- 
thon for slavery was offered in the antebellum 
South. The border problem will only get worse 
unless drastic action is taken. The information 
in your articte will, perhaps, help bring about 


that action. 
Olive Weber 
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As Mexico's population grows, the problems.will 
only get worse. ft won't be long before somebody 
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apples the roles of our national sport of self- 
critk¢ism to Mexico, using the terms we would 
employ about ourselves if the U.S. were doingto 
another country what Mexico is now doing to us 
The sx million legal residents will be termed an 
“outright invasion.” The demands for the teach- 
ing of Spanish and Hispanic customs and for the 
ctration of media to carry Spanish article: and 
programs will be called “cultural imperialism.” 
The demands for restriction-free travel and em- 
ployment for Mexican nationals within our bor- 
ders will be termed “extreme arrogance.” 
Rick Waddell 
Fort Lewis, Washington 


How can vou sav illegal immigration is helping 
cur economy? It helps the manufacturers, grant- 
ed, but what of the working people in America 
who cannol get raises because of an overaburn- 
dance of workers? What of us whoart struggling 
to get a job without o skill? There are so many 
wring for unskilled jobs that there will not be a 
decent wage—ergo welfare. Tell me that coesn | 
hurt our economy. (Tt cost us aday’s pay to order 
your Maazine, and then you put something 
ridiculous in it.) 
(rail Simmons 
Santa Fe, Texas 


Your author suggests that “In a sense the Mexi- 
cant are repopulating their own lost territories.” 
This makes two false assumptions—first, that 
there was an appreciable Mexican population 
and authority in the lands ceded to the U.S 
Second, that the cruel view Conquerors some- 
how depopulated that territory after winning it. 
Mexico inherited the old Spanish territorial 
claims but did oven less than Spain to make them 
good. Alexico bad littl: authority throughout 
those “lost provinces’ in [S46 Mexican tradition 
is one thing, the sad facts are another, 
Col. John RK. Elting 
Cormwall-on-Hudson, New York 


The entire area that is mow California, Nevada, 
and Utah, part of Arizona, New Mexico, and Col 
prade, and a slice of Wyoming tat indéed part of 
Afexico al the treme of the Mexican Wer, ff con- 
fatned approximately 40,000 people; ail except 
qhouwl 2.000 become 0S. citiaens after Vee Prea- 
vol Guadalupe Hidalgo af 1848 


In your excellent article I disagree with the item 
that the LU. §. paid asmadll price for the territory 
they have. My American history states that a 
small band of Texans was massacred at the 
Alama by overwhelming Mexican forces. I am 
afraid some people don't consider a life much 
of a price. 
Loran Ritchie 
Belleville, Uhaois 


Members Forum 
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Ask any friend of the great outdoors what he thinks Remncones ¢24 , the go-anywhere off-roader with 
of Ramcharger and he'll sum it all up in one word. amazing Trac that lets you shift between 2- 
Tough. — and 4-wheel drive at speeds up to 55 mph. 
Tough looks. Tough performance. Deep-dawn Even though we realize Ramcharger owners 
tough design. All detvered ina package that comes expect a lot of their vehicle, nemember that 
to you (unlike its Ford and Chevy competition) in —_ this rugged outdoorsman is prepared for just about 
two versatile versions—Ramcharger, America’s any terrain while still covered by the best truck 
only full-size two-wheel drive sports utility, and warranty in the USA. 


Alicia Duran-Hal 
1 Pi | i it | EI 
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Only Dodge Backs Every Truck It Builds trucks, we prove it. 

With 5/50 Protection, Standard. Ask about Ramcharger, i Ne EI ae 
We have so much confidence in the quality ofthe good-looking as ) 

trucks we build, we back them with the same the truck itself. 


Nobody else...not Ford, not Chevy, not the rast through. Excludes leases 





imports...does that. When we say we build tough Resco pe nvIEnts OF CHOSLER CORPORATION 








INDEPEN DENCE 


Can nuclear energy and coal free America from foreign dependence? 


| be year, we paid $58 billion 
to foreign suppliers for oil 


nd natural gas, That was 
almost half of the entire U.S, 
trade deficit for 184, 


Amencostill oomsumes a lor of 
Eheny from other countrics. Grriter 
use Of nuclear onorny and coal, whch 


or domestic sources of our clectricity, 


rotuces this nsky cepencdence 


The trouble with 
foreign energy supplies 
The! ® doen have mue)h) corttil 
aver the furure price or availabilicy 
of energy from other counrrics, 

For now, the price of od] fara of 
her energy sources as well) has 
sabilived. But po ond knees bow 
long this price stalvility will bast 
eo cee hindrws a eet Peri 
Coulf cdl wall sudchenly be cat off from 
the free work, which sill depends 
heavily on in 

Such curlf couhd weve rhe 
Price of oil 

To lessen their dependence on 
foreign cel, countries like Japan. 
France and Weet Germany ane all 
boilding more nechcarctectrw: plants 


Nuchear energy replaces oil 


Here in America, muclearpeneraied 
elecaricity has already saved he- 
tween 17 and 2:7 bififor burrets of 
oil, Completing che 42 plants uncker 
construcion will help save billions 
retire by the tant of thie ocrrury, 
The Gct is, oil-hourning power 
plunts arent weed very moch when 
VW can get cheerricity from moctear 
pewer pling instead, And the Ls 





(aceon caer dele nin Au ieconne by 
feet seca Janina sore of ele 
frictiy, Bedrinal cova. 





dircady has 94 licensed muchear 
prbatits, 


Coal and nuclear: 

homegrown and plentiful 
Another major sore’ ot ~ herr 
gran enictey is col We have more 
ataland mote uraniwm than any 
other country in the world. Enough 
bo be ors hundineds of years, und 
cirough to guard agains a risky 
dependence on foreign energy 
ccs. 

Teo-thirds of Americas clecticiry 
now comes from coal and nuclear 
power, By: 1990 it'T) be chrre-fcaart has, 

according othe Federal povern- 
Ds cere y forecasts. 

Sate, efficient use of these abun. 
dant macunocs will Continge to 
strengthen US energy socurity, 

Por afinoe book ker crt thee striae 
for cnerey independence, write the 
U.S Committers for Energy Awurr- 
ness, PO Bow 1947 (614), Ridgciy, 
MOD 21681. Please allow 44) weeks 


for delivery, 
Information about energy 


America can count on 
LS COMMITTEL Al ENERGY REN ESS 


THE PEOPLE 
T THEY WAS 


Just two short years 
Carved a brand new 
niche in the American 


mite marketplace. 
There_was nothing quite 
like it'and there still 
ist. It's a combination 
economy Car. LUXUTY Car. 
Family sedan. Station 
wagon. And van. Evi- 
dently, it's just the night 
combination, because 
people keep buying 
them almost as quickly 
as We Can a tnem. 





Caravan has an amiar- 


ing capacity for people 
and things. It hauls 


“Whichever comes first Limited warranty on powertrain and outer bo 







plenty of cargo. (Up to 


5 cubic feet.) Or, 
depending upon the type 
of seating you choose, 
up fo eight adults, Com- 

fortably And, if you add 


the converta-bed that 





sleeps two, you'll find 
that Caravan can even 
become your home away 
from home. 

Caravan measures up 
nicely on the outside, 
too. Its a mere 5'4" tall, 
which makes it re to 
step in. and out of—or 


re _ into you 
yravan's actually 


hore | in length than a 
full-size station 


Excludes fegses: Restrictians apply See copy alt dealer 











others to | jump on a 
“Mini-van 

there's still nothing aks 

like it: No other vehicle 

of its kind offers front- 

wheel drive fo move 


you easily through mud, - 
SNOW and rain. And no 


other vehicle like it 
offers a standard 5 year/ 
50,000 mile Protection 
_ Plan? Which means. Car- 
avan is sti// at the head 
of i= class. 





The revolutionary 
Caravan. Try one on for 
size...even buy or lease* 
your very own at 
ou Dodge dealer. 

has a capacity to 
please ey ener 
again for 1986, 


rusi-through. 
BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 





Announcing the 1986 Seville. 
The new essence of elegance. 


You've never seen a Seville 
like this before. The tailored, 
smooth-flowing design 
looks invitingly contem- 
porary, yet its Eneertaed 
elegance remains strictly 
Seville. | 

On the road, the 
1986 Seville handles mag- 
nificently. Trim, taut, and 
hee aetna Without sacri- 
ficing the luxury you expect 
from the ultimate Cadillac. 

Behind the real American 
walnut-trimmed instrument 
panel lives an electronics 
system so advanced it was 
inconceivable a few short 
years ago. Technology not 
just for technology's sake, 

t technology designed to 





contribute to your driving 
comfort. 

An especially revealing 
way to appreciate the 15 
Seville is to study the 
obvious attention to detail. 
The fit. The finish. The 
smooth flow of one design 
plane into the next. The 
precision of the electronic 
instrumentation. The qual- 
ity of Seville is backed by a 
4-year/50,000-mile limited 
warranty, In some cases, a 
deductible applies. See 
your dealer for details. 

Destined to become 
another American classic, 
the 1986 Seville. The perfect 
combination of luxury and 
technology. 


1986 SEVILLE 


#83) BEST OF ALL... 
A {T'S ACADILLAC. 





The taste is bold, r 
strong, smooth... 





 Maragor OIC a 
woul ply 
gourmet cottee 
selected for dark roasting. 

Then theyre roasted long 
and roasted dark until they 
practically burst with rich, bold 


ee flavor. 
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7) ee... every 
| a Sunday night. 
” on Nickelodeon! 


«= “National Geographic has Siuck 
| again...” said tha New Yore Times. 
“On EXPLORER, adventure is The 
thing. One goes down a river or 
climbs a mountain because it's there.” 
Check your local listings and 

tune in for three spectacular hours 

of globetrotting exploits! 


The best in family cableTV 
5-8 p.m. E.L.° Sundays. 


YOU? Cable COMDENY May SC ecuie 
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The Denno Reed Sheri 


| Mick at Nite Adis 
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‘The Donna Reed Show 

Mick at Nile Mares c 
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My Three Sons 
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Route . = Route 66 





“No... you can't 
take care of 
“I take my high blood pressure 
high blood pressure now and then. 
pills only when Stay on your treatment 
I'm nervous every day. 
or upset.” Even when you re 
\ feeling good. 
\ Dont take 
high blood pressure 
for granted. 
Take care of it... 
every day. 
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HIGH BLOOD ) PRESSURE 





Treat tt for (fe. fa ie etre ante 
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Ford Iempo. The for 





passengers. 
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On Assignment 








"0 YOU'RE THE ONE,” said Pope John 

Paul to GroGraraic photographer Jim 
Stanfield, far right, who wit wife, Bar 
bara, and Director of Photography Robert E. 
Gilka and his wife, Jan, attended an aucience 
Inst. Peters square last May. “IT had 
ering Vatican (itv for months and askine t 
shoot a lot of subjects out of the ordinary,” ex- 








eT Le 
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plains Jim. “Tbe Pope had seen me around, 
but this was the first time we spoke 

jim often worked with fellow OGROGRAPHIC 
Boswell, as thes 


spent Six hours positioning 43 photo lights in 


photographer Vic when 


the Vatican Library and then “about 20 min 


Utes Making the picture” (pages 766-7) 








Certain that dik Worm out his welcome. 


Jim was surprised when one of our editors re- 
CeIved @ letter [rom Vlaryone Weeke, Vatican 


ason for the mecia, “His name has gone 


down in Vatican history," she wrote. “I'm sure 


aucience this morning in 


himself wall 


that if ] go to the 


the piazza, the Holy Father 


Oo around anc ask: “Where's Stanfield?’ 


such perseverance is a trait encouraged by 
Bob Gilka, one of the most respected figures 
in photojournalism, who retired in July after 


22 years as the GEOGRAPHIC'’s photo chiet 
Speaking for his colleagues. Tim SHVs, “Bot 
Was alwavs looking fora fresh eve and encour- 
photographers: Earhy 1m my ta- 


arine® VoOunRL 


reer, about LOb4: be wrote me “Strive to bean 





m 15-6 al i i ; F Fos iL 
individual Once you're satisfied with photo- 
t 


graphing the subject in the same stvle or man- 
ner, You're defeated.’ He always wanted more 
OuL Of you, and you were willing to do it, no 
matter what it took.” Vet Bob was a man of 


lew words, “If vou got. one grunt,” save Jim, 





“you cid pretty well, Ifyou pot two grunts, the 


story must have been a blockbuster.’ 

Deeply committed to the educational efforts 
of the National Press Photographers Associa- 
tion, Bol made his mark outside the Society as 
Well, judging photo contests and teaching 


Work from which he plans no retirement, 





Photographed ty Tauneo Heyeshida Ire d-roweed Crane: Gewn: Gry Spec Mirae 
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Dunne the harsh winters on Hokkaedn, Japan's 
northern tsland, red-crowned cranes roost commu 
nally in shallow unfrozen rivets where water temper- 
atures are considerably warmer than the air. The 
Hokkaido population 1s non-migratory, but on the 
Asian mainland these birds nugrate thousands of 
miles between their breeding and wintering grounds 
Also known as Japanese cranes, red-crowned cranes 
are threatened today by the continuing develop- 
ment af their wetland habitat, and depend entrely 
on strict protection for ther tuture survival 








Nothing could bring back the ted-crowned crane 
should it vamesh completely, And while photogra 
phy can record it for posterity, more importantly 
photography can help save it and the rest of wildlife 





An ancient symbol of love and happiness, the 
red-cowned crane has inspired countless pener 
ations of poets and artists in the Gment. More 
recently, photography has offered people arcund 





the wor 
Cate this mapnificent bird. 
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Wildlife as Canon sees It: 
A photographic heritage for 





cd the bpPOrMonhy bo understand ane Appre 
And understanding is perhaps the single most 
important factor in saving the red-crowned crane 
and all of witdliie, 


FO 150-600 (5.6L 


Canon 


Images for all time 





all generations. 





